PREFACE 



"Diu Suninier of 1971 mnrktHi the 10th year that the School of 
Etki cation at the University of Southern California has presented an 
annual series of distinguished lectures in Special Education and Rehabili= 
tation. The 10th Annual Series represents a continuation of quality 
presentatiGns directed at deepening understanding and focusing on signi- 
ficant issues in Special Education and Reliabilitation- 

Under the sponsorslu'p of the School of Educationj the Distinguished 
Lecture Series comnu'ttee has assumed the responsibility for preienting 
and publishing lectures which will challenge the student and professional 
to increase their attention to areas pertinent to their studies and 
professioiial responsibilities. 

Dn James J. GaUagher deals with the concept of accuuntabilityj 
program planning and program evaluation utilizing a systems model as 
a method.. In the process^ the systems approacli is presented in ^lear termSj 
devoid of much of the mystery often attributed to it. 

Dn Edgar L. Lowell addresses himself to a central concern of educa- 
tional adniinistrators ; the most productive use of funds and personneL 
Concepts from economics are utilized to present a model for educational 
planning, whicii challenge current approaches to educational organization* 

Dr.: Clayton A. Morgan explores the Issue of human potential and 
gives attention to the great possibilities in this area for persons working 
In rehabilitation. 

Dr, Frank M. He wet t presents a provocative and innovative option 
to the dilenmia of regular versus special classroom placement in the case 
of the exceptional child. 

Dr. Carolyn Vash develops a unique thesis on the necessity for a con- 
ceptual view of man designed to assist in dealing with tlie problem of 
client advocacy in vocational rehabilitation counseling. 

The series is concluded with Mr. Andrew Marrin ^vho as Associate 
Regional Commissioner of Rehabilitation services and former director of 
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AESTKACT 

Presented are six lectures in special education and 
rehabilitation given in 1971 at the University of Southern 
California. Dr. James Gallagher considers accountability^ program 
planning^ and program evaluation by means of a systems model. 
Suggested are the development of measurable educational objectives in 
special education. Dr* Edgar Lowell deals with the irost productive 
use of funds and personnel. Offered is a model of educational 
planning which would include more mechanized schools and a higher 
ratio of pupils per teacher. Dr. Clayton Morgan explores aspects of 
human potential and suggests that limiting the eKpected achievements 
of the handicapped does them a great disservice. Dr* Frank Hewitt 
considers the dilemma of special versus regular classroom placement. 
He describes the Madison Plan which groups children having learning 
difficulties together in a progressive pireacademic and academic 
program of classroom skills. Dr. Carolyn Vash stresses the necessity 
for a conceptual view of man and offers her own philosophy as a basis 
for rehabilitation programs. Andrew Marrin discusses principles of 
vocational rehabilitation such as the one''to--one client^counselor 
relationship in terms of his 30 years of experience in the field. 
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AccountabiHty and Special Education 

JAMES J. GALLAGHER, Ph.D. 

Frank Psrtef Ornham Child Dyvelppmenc Center 
University of Narth Carolina 

1 am pleased and lioiiored to be given the oppnrtujiity to participate 
in this distinguished lecture series t\m has been conducted here at the 
Uiiivemity ot SaiithiTn rnlifurnin. In searching; for a topic of iniportance 
for the Qccnsion, I have chosen to dimm the concepti of nccountabiHty, 
program planning, and jirngrnm evahinrian ^ince 1 belfcve riiat the carry 
great implications for the fufurc of special cdiicarion. I wish to propose 
one major acrion step that I believe slmuld be taken by the field of 
ipecial education in this arena, a step that can only he understood with 
sonic background in these topics themselves, 

There is an approprjate story about a cow who wandered far a/ield 
in her search for some grm. She wandered onto a railroad track at 
the precise time that the streandiner was coniing through the aren. I1ie 
cow looked up and seeing the train bearing down on her^ had one last 
thought before being turned into hamburger, That Inst thought was, 
''Why me?" OF course, the answer is, "Nn parricular reason, you just 
happened to be in the wronp; phice at the u rong time." 
J he answer is, ''No parricular iTa^^on, ynu just happened tn be in the 
onrushing demands for accountnbility which contain niany hard qucstinng 
about their own pcrformnncep who can understandably say, 'Why me?'' 
I he answer is, '*No particular reason, you just happened m be in rhc 
fiehj ()f education at this tinte in history." ll\c issue of accountabiliry 
extends far beyond special education. It is ^vorthwhile, tlierefnre, to con^ 
Sidar where the call for accountability comes from, what it is, anc! then 
to think about what it means for special education. Defining account- 
ability is not particularly difficult. Accountability means that you are 
willing to demonstrate that you are doing what you claim to do. If we 
are m the business of rehabilitating children, can we demonstrate that 
they have been rehabilitated? 
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Educational accountabiliEy is oim\ hard to come by because if k 
dillieuir to fiiul out wlmt h actualh' being donr, or tu Hci)ara[e rhe efTects 
of i^chool programs from tlie vm of tlic i?iiviraninunt of the chihl^ or 
bucau^e there h no pnei al agreenicnt on u'hat is supposed tt) be dtnic. l o 
have full acCQuntabdity, we wouhl iiv^t have to have everyyiiu agreeing 
upon \^^hat i!ie goals arc and on being able to demonstnUC prngrc^H 
fowartl^ tlieKC goal^;. Such yoab are {Hfliculr to achieve but thnr doet^n't 
mean fhat we cannoE try to niove iii that general direcEion, 

J lie [)\vmM strong call fur educational accountabiliiy appc^nr^ to 
from a number of sources. Most people ha\"e fucuKcd un rlie disillu^^ion- 
ment of die general public in what tlie sehonl^ are doiiig. Thi^j in large 
measure, relarus in the failure of educaEinn to dramatically improve the 
lot of disadvantaged clnh] ren rhrough Ileadstart or ritlc I, KSEA, But 
there in another reason for the demaiuls of accountability and that lies 
in the bai^ic economic trutli that there k not eiiough money available in 
oiir society to take care of all of our perceived needs, 

\\niile there is no question that eIic general public is ^suspicious of its 
public school and its universities, a good case could be nmile rhat the 
basic problem, k that education budgets are continually going up and 
income is jioti Soniewhere aloiig the line it \vas inevitable that someone 
was going to say, "Hold it, let us see if we are getting our nioney's worth 
from our investment in education/" Most of m are inelined to applnucl 
^uch question^i when thev are applied to defence spendiiig. It is hard to 
see how u^e can coniplain too vigorously about the po^ifig of similar 
questions in educatioii. 

I remember vividly a discussion I had once mth one of the federal 
^budget people in Washington who said to mCj *'We all know that you 
folks in the handicapped are devoting jour lives to a u^grthy cause, but 
remember you are asking the U.S. Government to spend more than a 
liundred million dollars in this area. There are many iniportant and 
urgent causes in this country that need more resources. Before we give 
this moiicy to you or anyone else we want to know^ whether we will 
greatly increase some positive output from your program.*' 

A fc^v questions oil accountability that we have not asked ourselves 
in a long time in special education are w^orth asking. Do w'e. In factj 
do w^hat we say we are going to do? For example, if one of the major 
objectives of deaf education is to help deaf children communicate more 
effectively with non-deaf adults, liow well have we done? How many 
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dciif diililrcn uiio have .i^one thraugli an cii^n or ru'dve yrar traiiiiti^' pro 
;n-ani in sptvial da<m or iVHliiiitioiis caji yumv^ aMii ciMiiiuiiiiViiic; 
efiecrively u'ith Immiv^ mlults? If one uf oiir p!v,j,frnni obiwtivcs inr 
emnrioniiliy ilisnirbcil diihlmi is iJint rlu-y can pcrlnnn in rliL- nrinn;il 
pmgi'ain dv in sodciy liinrc dlectivf-Iy, can we ih'innn-stnitt! flint have 
adiicrcti that gnnl ? JUnv ninny clisturbKil diihli-en mil tui'ii out to lie 
(IiHfiirbc-il niu! (lisruptivu a.luiiy.? I don't kmw am! yon linn't hnou- but 
perhaps it k time for us to lind out. 

1 mApm rhar oni' of rhf vvm)m liavcn't dniu: tlm bofnrt- is that the 
orf^anization uf the crlucafioiiiil prugraiiis into age kvnh ttaids fo fra^- 
niciit rather than tt) synthesizf plnjiiu'ns. In niiier uvinis, it is rare to 
fin,! a toadier of prcschtiol gifted ralklng to secondary sdioul pt-rsonnc] 
abo ;r objective that they have in coninion. It is nirc ro hnv!; the vaiions 
cdiicaMunal porsonncl dcalinif u'itli different age levels of tlie retarijeil 
diild to meet and talk abirnt linked objectives. 

Eadi of us sees the ynunKSLer i)ass r/irnufrli a little part-of his devdop- 
mental history svith us. Wc see hini leave, aiul ue wish him wdl bnt 
wc dnn'f know \vlmt liappencd to hini. We assunie, sDiiietimes for nur 
ou-n inent.'d healtii, that every tiling hiined out well. 

ASKING THE HIGHT QUESTIONS 

One o,^ the lon<j ran-e conseinienees of the enrrent emphasis on 
accountability is ro fociis nttentinn on what comes out of the ediicatfonal 
experience, rntlier than focus on what pes into it. PrcviniisUs \ve have 
applied mibstantial attention upon such inputs as tlie nuniher of teachers 
needed, the number. of special dassps provided, rhe lUimbcr of diildrcn 
seen by rlie speech correctioiiisr. etc. Wlmt wv, arc being asked to do 
now by our economist friends is to start trom benefirs to the diihl and 
present what is needed in terms of imprnvements made in the diilil. 

When one starts from tlic diild ratlici' than from tlic nnniher nf 
services provided to the child we begin to observe many innre alternarive 
approaches than wc had prc\inusly thoufrhf available. For exaniple, if 
one out]inr that we considei' ilcsirable is that an cdncably retanlcd dn'M 
become a finictinnal reader by flic time he is thirteen years of a^rc, then 
we can explore a vaHety of ways that these desirnble goals could be 
broupht about. Certainly we sliould not proceed on the nssumption that 
tha only wa3-s that this goal could bo brought about is in a special cl.i*;;! 
taught by a teadier with certification, in tlie field of the retarded. As a 
nirttfor of fact, I have pointed nut numernus tinies that k takes only 
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vciy liiiiple calculations to shovv tlint it is literally impossible for us in 
special cducatioa to turn out enough of the specialists we say we need 
in order to handle the problems of emotionally disturbed pr learning 
disabled children within the next three or fnur centuries. 

But hmv we ask the questions on how to improve spaclal educaciQii 
has n good deal to do with the type of answer we get. For examplej we 
could ask the question m to how to iniprove the kerosene lanipt If we 
ask t]ie question in that furin, then what we will get back are some good 
suggestions for improvement of the kerosene lamp. If we ask the question^ 
*how do we slied more light into a given area?* then we have raised our 
intellecturd sights so that sve can consider Edison and the electric liglit 
bulb. 

Similarly, if we ask how^ve can improve the internal combustion 
ejigijic or liow to iniprnve the automobilej we will get one set of ansu crs 
that should improve the autoniubile. But is that really the quusiion we 
should nik? Perhaps we should ask ourselves a more fundamental ques- 
tion^ **Ho\v can we move large numbers of citizens around from place 
to place with maximum efficiency and satisfaction?"' We may open the 
door to a set of nuich more innovative suggestiom by merely changing 
the form of the questioni 

Similarlyj in special educational we can ask ourselves liow we can 
improve our tendicr training programs for the teachers of the retarded? 
But is that really the right question? jf we go hack to planning thnt 
starts from the benefit to the childj we will ask how can wc achieve the 
objective of functional reading skills? This will give us a wide variety 
of alternatives and perhaps a very different delivery system of services 
to these childreUi While w^e theoretically are always open to suggestions 
that will improve the lot of the handicapped childj we often don't seem 
to act tliat w^ny* 

INHUMANITY OP INSTITUTIONS 

In discussing the problems of retarded children from minority groups 
with many different special educators over the past few yearSj I must 
ndmit I come away with the feeling of non-urgency^ *The iystem may 
not be w^orking well^ but what can I do about it?' kind of response, It 
reminds me a bit of another situatian thnt I like to recalL 

Many years agOj I read a science fiction story that had a great impact 
upon me* The story went iomething like this. In some far future society, 
a man was unjustly exiled to a far distant plnnet, In his attempt to obtain 
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justice and return to Mother Earthy he found himself mmd with greaE 
compassion mid liunianeniss by the government oflicials thiit lie came in 
contact witlh On the other Imncl^ lie found himself treated inhunianely 
and arrogantly by t\i? governmcnc itself. 

In desperation, lie went to the wlm elder in the neuplanet's society 
and asked him if lie could explain tiie paradox of the kind personi and 
their cruel institutions. Tlie wise mail explained in thi^ fashion, ^llie 
difference between individuals and Ins^titutions k that ijulividuals are 
conscious of their own mortality, 'i'hey know chat they will exist in the 
uniyense for a very brief period of tinie, 'riiey arc very sensitive about 
tlie impression they make on otliei-s and \v()uld like the memory uf their 
brief stay here to be posirive and pleasant* Such n fact helps them in their 
interrelationships witli their fellaw citiMns. 

In contrnsCj organizaticin^ and inSLitutions have a great belief in their 
own immortaliryi The notion that rhey would live and die in the same 
way m individuals dnes not enter In rheir clecisinn making, and illusions 
of ininiorfnlity breed arrog:ince and a hick of concern fur others.-' 

I have often thought of the Htory a^^ 1 have observed, as you have, that 
organi^utions like goverfmients or school systeniH or professional organi- 
stations have a way of behaving niDnt inluunanely towards individuals. 
These institutjons behave thougli they will last forever and even 

The notion that special education or the schools themselves will always 
go Oil or exist is one idea wa nccept without thinking about it. Yet, that 
assumprioii often seems to result in cavalier treatment of minnrity 
groups and outrage at the request for accpLmtability. It would be well 
for all of us to treat our institutions as mortal as we are ourselves, and 
^eek more vignrously to solve the problems of our institutions while they, 
like uSj are still here. 

THE SYSTEMS APPROACH 

Many of us wish to change or modify special education but are not 
really clear on how to go about it. One possible approach to how to bring 
about change h a decision making model jeferred to a^; the Bvstbms 
AppKnAcrL Sometimes it seems that the field of Education is cnnently 
being invaded by people ipouting a completely different language with 
words like -feedback,' *cost effectiveness,' 'system planning/ etc. This 
sort of jargon can make any educator nervous. 

This approach to decision making really is not all that different or 
mysterious. The major virtue of the systems appranch is' that it tends 
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to iiiukd iiinre obvious the kiiul^ of decisions tlmt we nil imm make in 
the nrnce^:! of trying to educare exceinicmril diildren. Let us walk our 
way thrciiigh this systems appruach with an exnniple or two aiul you will 
m that It is a lunu of careful nnaly^i?^ ui what we have been cloing all 
along* 

Staivnwnt of Need Let m take the iieneral problem of eilucnting 
educable retarded children. Firsts in the ^y^tenii^ approach there must 
be a Htatement of need. Let m My that one need of the retarded child 
is that he mu^t learn ]igw to become a functional reader that he can 
im tirae gkilk to broaden hi^ ^cope of enip]{)ynient pQ^sibilirie?^ anil be 
A more enicient worker and live a more satisfying life In our modern 
j^fjciety. Having esrabiished a iieed, we can go on to the second step in 
the approach^ tlie identificatinn of gome educational objectives or what 
u^e propose to do as sj^ccial edueaturs to meet that need* 
Ediimthnal objectms. How do we g3'^tematixe the development of 
educational objectives? Perhaps the major credit for moving education 
away from a norniative approach to achievement and into attention on 
specific nbjecrive?^ cnji he given to Ralph Tyler. The model that he pre- 
sented two deeade,s ago in terms of program development includei four 
major steps. 

li Select tlie objectives 

2, Select the learning experiences appropriate 
to achieve the objectives 

3, Organize the learning experiences 

4, Evaluate the learning 

These simple principlea hide some horrendous tasks for tliose of m 
involved in educational program development and evaluation. 

One of the major attempts to get a handle on what students at various 
age levels in thiB country really know in variaus subject areas has been 
begun by tlie National Assessment of Educational Progress project that 
was begun in the early 1960'i. This project is important in scope, 
mnney, prestigious figures, and because ft takes a \-ery iliffercnt approaeh 
U\ mmmu^ the progresi^ of smim chihlren ; it is an approach that those of 
us in special education should pay careful attention to. 

I had heard of the National Assessment program some years ago but 
tlie tendency of special educators to become isolated from even veiy 
important movements in the regular educational stream js so great that 
I lost track of it for a tiiiic. 1 became reacyuninted during governmental 
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liearing,s svliero \i u-.is my task to Jcfeml tiit. luuiger fur ciu's pro- 
gram. Noihiiig gets 3-uii accui.-iiiiceci more quickly u-ith a prntn-am than 
having ttt be its mlvocaie and defcriclcr before Coimm, Ik^ically, the 
program Is an atrcmpt to discover u^hat Anicricaii chihjren know in ten 
iinporEant fields; such as science, nmtlicmatics, literature, art, music, 
rcaduiji, writing, etc. 'J'hus, huge nunihers of diihhen are hAm tested 
thruughout the coujitry at ages 9, 13, 17, and \n young adulthood to test 
the knowledge base in areas seen important, Instea,] of reporrinj; results 
in a sterile gnuje nurni format (after nil what do u-e kiiou= when we 
know that a child is reading at the J2 grade level) they report ilie pci-- 
centage of children who can answer tiuestions such as ''\yho in our 
governinent has the pouer and authoritj' to declnre war?" or "Why day 
and iiight occur 'J'lie nccuinulatioii of such answers gives us a portrait 
of what American c'JIdrcn kno^v and what they don't know, A kind of 
educational health report, 

To accomplish this goni, large grnups of schnlars. teaclies's, and 
curricuhnn specialists met iu set up objectives for the assessment pro- 
gram. I hcsd objectives were based on the crtterin of (1) u-lmt was 
considered important by scholars (2) u-hat wns accepted as an educa- 
tional task for the school and {3} wliat was considered desirable by 
thoughtful lay citizens. 

As one spcd/ic exnmple in the area of writing skills objectives, one 
imijor objective was to comnninicate adequately in a social situntinu. 
hpccihc subobjcctives for nine year olds would then be the ability to 
vvr-te personal letters, thank you notes, or messages that communicate 
siniplc ideas, 

^Vhnt are our objectives for the edueably retarded child? We might 
say that one objective would be that the retarded cliih! at m 13 would 
cletnonstrate the capacity for reading high interesr and Imv difficultv 
books for meaning. Such bonks are avaihible nnd performance could be 
quantified in tenns of the lev- ^ nf efficiency u=ith wliich the child can 
reproduce information he bus read. 

Cuiuhwnls. ^Im \ve should consider u'hat barriers or cnnrraints 
stand in the wny of our achiev ing our olyectivds. Some coiistraints might 
be the availability of learning materials or books nf this tvpe. Another 
constraint might be rhat the retarded youngsters show little motivation 
to learn after a long hjstoiy of failure and that fact would have to be 
considered m part of the potential barriers to reaching objective. ■ 
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/iltcrniitivc Strfiiegics. In this sj^stenis approrich u'e have now stated 
a neeiL nn objective, ^onie constraints and now wq niust create a number 
of alternative stfategic^ to reach the objective. This h perhnps the niQst 
iniportant part nf such program planningj to think about sonic alterna- 
tive strategies. \Vc often fail tu renicniber that the way in which we are 
trying to meet our objectives tociny k only one of many nlterriaiives. 

Three or four alternatives can he quickly generated to meet the posed 
objective. 

1. Wq niighc use volutueer.s who could help the youngster with 
hk reading while he remains in tile regular classroom. 

2. Wc could establish resource rooni^ with a special reading 
teacher wlio would work with the retarded yoinigster for a 
part of the day ori reading. 

3p We could establish a special class for retarded children with 
a trnrned special education teacher providing all day 
instruction* 

4 We could train parents and cunimunity workerB who could 
work with the child on \veekends or evenings. 

The final choice of a strategy cotdd be any conibinntion of the abovej 
plus niany other posiibilities. 

Analysis of Strategies. A choice must be made on what stratcgj^ 
that we will try to use to n,ieet the objective. How sliould we meet this 
choice? Suffice \a say that the selection in most cases is niost haphazard 
and a seat=of=the=pnnts intuitive judgment. Tlie systems approach attempts 
to brin^ some degree of evidence to bear on the decision. 

We can discover tlte cost of each of the alternatives^ in terms of 
money and persoruiel. Pnit the cheapest is rarely the bcstj in education 
as elsewhere. What we really need to know is which strategy can produce 
the best oniput^ We should have data if it is available as to which method 
produces morei If evidence i.^ lacking we are reduced to using opinion* 

Fecdhflck to Decision AJnkeri Finally^ in the systems approach there 
must be some regular way to get the evaluation or analysis into the hands 
of the decision niaken Those who think that such a task is routine haven^t 
,^een many school systems where the communicatinns between the reaearch 
department and the decision maker Is often erratic^ at best. 

Each decision that we makej whether it is going to the groceiy store 
or deciding where to go on vacation requireB ub to go through the same 
steps in deci.^ion making. We establish a need, identify specific objectivea, 
establish iome nlternative strategies by which the objective will be 
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reached, nrialyKe eIic cffectiveiiL'Ss of the jivnilnble.atnitL'gi'eS; execute a 
stnitcg.y aiul finally measure the effectiveness of the a|iproach. 'I'hc 
systcins approach allows fur n niore careful statenient of hcnv we have 
doiic, or it nllnws uh ta lake steps to become nccountnblc. 

Accountability becomes Ehen merely the eNplicit statemeut of needs, 
educatioiml objectives to meet that need, the design of alternative strate- 
gies, the analysis of strategies and choke of the best strategy and evaluii' 
tion of how the dioscn strategy has worked. Wg should be willing to 
show others hosv we go forsvrtrd in our decision making in special educa- 
tion but in doing so we should not fail to make a full stiitonient as to the 
value of our programfl. 
IFhat if Our Trite Pro^rnm Output? 

One of the real dangers involved in program accountnbiliry is that we 
will severely underestimate the fmpnct or value of our special education 
programs, lliis danger is accetitunted when v,-c anow outsiders to try and 
make some estimate of our cf?ecriveness. All too often, there is a simplistic 
reaction that only those items that are easily measured Ate considered for 
program evaluation. "Fhe economist is interested in cost figures. When 
he comes to special education he sees a high cost item, t\^■ice as c.vpensive 
as regular education. His natural tendency Is to ask what are we getting 
for this increased cost? If the special educator tries to answer that ques'- 
tion by giving hini the only qunnti/ied data he has available, namely 
achievement auil IQ tests, he is in big trouble (unless he is licaling with 
the gifted). 

The economist is well within his rights in wondering whether the 
hfdf grade in reading gain over a yeai- is worth tliat extra cost. The 
special educator has done himself w great disservice in not ijreseiiting a 
letter porrraif of his services. Home training in the S)'sicms approach 
M'ould be most helpful. Let us look at tlie i-ange of possible outpitts from 
our special cduciilion program. 

One set of output variables of a special program for the retarded or 
disturbed child would have to deal with the eiTect of their rcmos-al for 
.1 part of the day, or full day 011 those children and that teacher that 
remains in the regular classroom, Do the children in the regular class- 
ronm learn more effectively with the exceptional children removed from 
the classroom? Does the classrooni teacher tend to be morfl satisfied with 
her job and thus teiul to be more likely to stay in die profession? 

If her urban classroom is a rich mixture of emotionally disturbed, 
. leiiniing disabled, mentally retarded children with little or no available 
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assistanct^ the itgular class teaciu'i* might wdl tlecidc to toss in the 
tou t']. Tho cost of teachers leaving the profession is lim vnriable thar 
ecfinfjnii-st.^ can unilerstaiuJ very well. 

Lcr us take the output of the special class prngram itself. One of the 
most oftcii statetl goals of spcdal protn-ams is that they eiihance. or make 
incjre realistic, the self inmge of the exceptional child. 'J'lie acliicvement 
of M\d\ a ff)nl, or even the ; ;irtial fichicvemcnt of such a goal must change 
the prnb.nbilities of such chiltiren becoming involve!] in later antisocial 
activifies. The close relntionship betuccn self (icrogation and antisocial 
b':'hrivlor is well kiiown. If wq liave made 10 per cent chmige in the 
mnnber of antisncial acts that niighL occur we have been responsJhle for 
a si^.able social and economic snvirig, 

111 ere has been a very regrctt.nblc tendenc,v to try and measure 
tf-acher effccLivcness hv looking exclusively nf the output, i.e. student 
achievement of her clajs. Wc all knou- there Imve becii many excellent 
baseball m.nnngers u-ho luive managed last place clubs. Any overall judg- 
ment must include the talent potil that a ■ " dicr Inherits and the environ- 
ment surrounding the school. 

Surely, special education output docs not stop at even a complete 
analysis of student or school output. What is the impact of this special 
education prngram on the family unit itself? We have all had reports 
tlmt there have been major improvements hi family relationships coinci- 
dent with tlie initiation of the spefial program, One dtics not even have 
to imply major benefifs to the child for this positive clumge to take places 
1 he nu'i'e entrance of a professional into the crisis situation svlio is going 
to shoulder some of the burdens mu! responsibilities that have been borne 
by the parent of tlie handicapped cliild often rofiults in niujor changes in 
the relationships between parents and their children. 

Such positive changes surely redu':e the prnbability of divorce or 
family dissention all ui which nre clearlj'. nonproductive, Socially and 
economicnlly tliese gains are legitimate outputs of the special education 
progrnm. If they cannot be directly calculated, they should be estimated. 

Finally, another output most often ignored is the total impac£ of pro- 
grnms for the handicapped on the members of the society itself. Presi- 
dent Kennedy once said that the true measure of the civilized society is 
hou' it treats the lease of its citiV.ens, 

We have precious little, in our society today, that wc can be proud of in 
terms of the goals and etliics tlmt we have learned from childliood, We 
must be generous with other people, we must help those who are less for- 
tunate than oursclvcSs we sliould love our neighbor. You recnil those 
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values. We cnii also observe conHictiiig (Irivt's ro uc'iulre ninteii'ii gtnnh, 
Time two sets of values don't /it together too well, aiiJ svlien one of rlicm 
becoiiies mnrkedly dominnnt, we have a strong feeling tlmt we have some- 
how betrnycd ourselves as individunls and ns n society. Such a fcch'ng 
cnn lend fo dcpressinn and the iiiahu'se wc now seem to be h'ving through 
I'n today's Anien'ca. 

All of this IS to point out another, often ignored, tuitput of having 
good programs for Iiniidicnpped children. We fulfill one of our niajor 
values of a society that we say we believe hi, when wo help those who 
are less fortunate than oursehm That is worth sonietliing, ladies and 
gentlenien. It is svorth something in tdrms.of ecoiiomics, and it is worth 
something in terms of feelings of Societal self-worth. 

Imagine the emntional reaction that yciu uould have in saying two 
rather different types of statements. First, Anierica leads all other nations 
in the output of automobiles. Second, that America leads all other na- 
tions in their CMicern for tlie liandicaiiped as rellected by prenatal and 
infant care, special education nnd continuing health and reliabilitation 
services. Which of those would give you the wannest glow infernally? 
I think that you can ensily understand that another output of programs 
for the handicapped .ihows up in the very mental herdth of the society 
itself, 

'JI1US, when we are pushed for outputs of our progrnm, u-e should 
not he dissuaded by ecoiiomists who want a simple figure to put in their 
analyais. Our programs have impiict 011 the e.weptional child, on his 
peers, on his family, and on the very society he lives in. Let us not forget 
these outputs u=hen w c are askeil to prove the value of our work. 

A PROPOSAL FOR SPRCTAr, EDUCATrON 

In vieu' of the follou'ing, I wouU like to use this opportunity to sug« 
gest a major step rlmt I believe should he taken now by the special edu. 
cation commuiiity. I believe it is now time, and ^ve now have the pro- 
f^ional cjcpcrtise and tlie talent, to state what we believe our cducntional 
objectives shouh! be for all kinds of exccptionni children. 

Sucli an effort to produce special educational objectives would have 
to be a national one and one tliat u-ijuhl involve tlie participatinn of 
many persons not identified witli special education. I hasten to wnrn 
you that I am not proposing the devising of Some ethera] goals such as 
'developing the whole cliihr but a commitment to measurable objectives 
by which we will be able to evaluate our progress or lack of progres;?. 
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It mmm clmnging objectives or changing strategies whm they can't meet 
the objectives, but nt leait we will help design them and they won't be 
forccil m m by oiitjside evaluacors* 

Let me Bpell out bnoRy sr)nie implications of this suggestion. We would 
likely start by trying to reach ^ome agreement witli each other on dduca- 
tiunal objectives at the adult level Eacl\ lower developmental level svouhl 
then base objectives that would allow the child to reacli the next leveh 
In a way our objectives arcj or should bdj a stairway with each step lead- 
ing to the next liigher step. We have never really gotten togetlier ro see 
if we really have a staircase or just a bunch of unconnected bend\cs. 

Sucli objectives woidd have to be stated in terms of various develop- 
meiital streani^; an jicademic-nccupational stream, a social stream^ a self 
image ^treiun, etc* Our program strategies then can be tied to these 
objectiveB, 

In the end we hope to have several developmental streams of objectives 
and subobjectives. If functional reading skills such as reading the news- 
paper or job applicatlQns is one of the adult objectives then there arc a 
series of lesser objectives at the secondary level and right back to the 
preschool level that should be sitated so that we can have^ each of uSj a 
sense of the^ developmental ilow by wliich the child becomes an nduh. 
It goes without saying that such objectives to be worth anything must be 
measurable and we should be willing to be lield accountable to them. 

Who would do this massive planning task? Certainly this would 
Involve many groups of people with diverse backgrounds and skills. In 
emulating the National Assessment program we \vould want a mixture 
of ^pecliilists, lay citizenSj parents and other educators as part of the 
educational objectives team, We would need a major coordinating body 
or steering groups antl suflicient support to conduct a multitude of 
meetings at the locaK state and federal level If this is to Bucceedj we 
must involve as many poisons as possible and not have such objectives 
written by a Rmall blue ribbon groupj no matter how qualified. 

T am under no lllumons that some kind of happy consensus awaits us 
in this search for educational objectives, There would be strong disagree- 
ments with regard to objectives and certainly on the best strategies to 
meet objectives. The task is such that it wouldj at least, make clear the 
linture of that disagreement and perhaps even provide the basis for seek- 
ing evidence^ ratlier than rhetoric, that might help us resolve nmior issues 
among us. 
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Another key question is who svouhl pruviilc {\mi\m iar mch n von- 
umt Obdously a task of this inagnitude calls for founclntion or govcrii- 
m«:n suprjQrt. It will take a great ainQuiit of effort niul iiuich time. But 
wc hai-'j rcimc to that place In liistnry where we In special cclijcation 
can ncitlicf* 'lide m an inconsequential group unworthy of note becaiise 
we are cprtainly not tliat toclay : nor can wc avoid the hart! questions 
bearing in on undfr the guise of accountability, 

Wliat I proiiosc is that Instead of reacting to tlie initiatives of others 
and thus run the risk of hnvlng others (iefine our problems for us, we 
can show our own clesiie to wrate who we aic and \vhnt we stand for. 

Whnt better time when the U.S. Commissioner of Education, Sidney 
Harland has proclaimed the handicapped as one of his five major priori- 
ties for the Office of Education. Wc have n great degree of public accept- 
ance, 

We also have great ferment in our own ranks about our categorieSi 
about special classes vs. resource teachers, about our teacher trainer pro- 
graim. and many questions from parents about our purposes, 

I sincerely believe that we will either define for ourselves our objec- 
tives and display our intentions to be .*iccountnbIe In our own terms and 
franiework, or we in special education, will run the risk of that cow 
who looks up bovinely to see the juggcrnaiit on mp of her so that she 
has only time to whisper, "Why me?" . . . 



The New Economics and Handicapped Children 

EDGAR L LOWELL, Ph=D. 

Prnfesgnr of Eilucatinn, University of Southern Cnlifornia 
Admluistratof of John Tracy Clinic 

I wm vcvy pleaded ro be invited to participrite in rhu Univer^^ity of 
Southern California, School gf Education, Digtinginshed Lecture Surics 
because it prLWiits aii opportunity to go beyond my daily concerns with 
the ediicntioii of preschool aged deaf children md their parents and take 
a broader look at the cducacioii of the handicapped. It gives me a chance 
to share u^ith you some thoughts about certain areas of Special Education 
that are of particular interest and concern to me. 

My current concern^ as it must be with all educational administrator^^ 
is economic, ] am convinced we will never have enough money to do all 
of the things we would Ijkej so I have turned my interest to how we can 
gpend the money we have more efficiently. Even a cur^oiy review of our 
problems siigge.^ts tlint a major source of economic ineflkiency In. Special 
Education has been lack of forward planning. We do not seem to be nble 
to antici])nte tomorrow's needs. We have intended to be reactors ratlier 
than initiarors. We have tended to \vait until some unmet need has 
gro\vn to crisis proporrion and then we react in linste, rather than antie- 
ipnting the need and Imtmtin^ action m meet it in an orderly manner. 
It may be tliat most of m are so busy wjth the day-to-day problems of 
delivering service that we have little opportunity to nnticipate the future, 
let alone to prepare for what the future may bring. 

A case in point is the RubL41a epidemic of 1964-65. Soon after the 
epidemic^ when the diagnoses of prenatal damage began to be confirmed, 
it was obvious tliat Special Education would have to make nous adjust- 
ments to nccomodntc the increased nimiber of deaf, blind and multiply 
handicappe(l cliildren resulting from that epidemic* Forward planning 
would have indicated tliere were not enougli teachers prepared to handle 
the increased numbers of handicapped chndren. and would have justified 
the initiation of additional teacher preparation programs to meet those 
needs* Instead, we fended to wait until the children were of school age 
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and then u-irli great iinsre, aihl not a little coiifuribii, set up cmerguncy 
eclLicntioiial prograins, only m find out that we liati riu tcncliers to staff 
them, rhe resulting ediicntional prognims. as one might rtiuieipatt', wltc 
often less tjinn satisfactory, 'rhcre \vcrc, tui'tutiately, sonic exceptions to 
the overgcnt'raliKcd exnniplu J luivc given, but in the main it is true that 
u'c ilid not bencjit from the kind of forward thinking that would have 
been possible on the basis of clear-cut eviilence available ro us several 
years m adv.ince, 

'1 oday there are other facts avnilable from n variety of sources which 
allow us to make further predictions about the fiitiire of Special Juluca- 
tion. 'J'o illiistratej 1 would like to take one of the less obvious cxjimples 
from the field of econonilcs and explore somes of the possible implications 
for our work. 

Lately \ve liavc been reading and hearing a great deal aboiir the "new 
cconoinics." Actually, they are not neu- any niorc. 'I'lie eoncciu of ''new 
economies" referred in general to the notion that fiscal policy could be 
used to influence the econoniy. Hiis is now a rather well accepted doc- 
trine, although the exact execution is under active dcbntc. One thing the 
debate h.as illustrated is that the economists who attempt to manipu.liite 
or control the state of our economy nuist (leiil with -i great many varia- 
bles, that these \ariablcs interact in a complex fashion. I liavc selected 
the Gross Nationnl Produci; as om of the more iiii])ortaiit of these varia- 
bles, and propose to conduct a speculative exercise on the possible cfTects 
of its changing nature on Special Education. 

The Gross Nfitionai Product (GNP), which is an index of onr over- 
al! producrivity, can be divided into three components; Prodnction of 
Goods, that is, manufactLiring. mining, fiirming, and construction; TUC 
which is Transportntion, Utilities, and Communication; and Services, 
wliicli include government;, trade, finance, and pcrsonnl services, 

My pnint of departure comes from an article by Gilbert Burck (1) 
in which he cxaniines the productivity and manjsowcr allocations to these 
three coiiiponents of the GNP during the past 30 years and projects what 
they may reasonably be in the future. 

During the past 20 years the output of Goods has more than doubled 
but the prinluctivity of the Goods industries increased so much that the 
number of people required to produce the goods rose by only .approxi- 
marely one million from 28 to 29 million. During this game period the 
oiirput of the Transportation, Utilities, and Communications segment 
also more than doubled hut the number of people employed in those areas 
increased by only a few hundred thousand to 4^3 million. During this 
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snme 20 years tlie number of people providing Services increased from 
2S inillion to nc.irly 48 million, or an increase of roiighly 70%. Thus, 
services contributed nearly all of the increase in tatal employnient since 
1950. 

The emplnymenr figures are even more striking if we exaniine Burck's 
projections for 1980. By that time it is expected that our total GNP will 
have increased by at least tvvo-thirda and employment will have increased 
by nearly 25%. The estimates suggest that the number of people employ- 
ed in the production of Goods will incrense 6% above the present level. 
Emplnymciit in the TUC segment \vi!l increase by only a few hundred 
thousand. The number of people engaged in Service activities will nc- 
count for tiie major increase in total employment. It is predicted they 
will incrense to fiS million or nearly two thirds of all the jobs. To give 
you some comparison figureSi 65 million is nearly equivalent to the total 
emplnynieiit in 1958. 

Rather th.an having to -worry .qbout menningful use of leisure time, 
our problem is going to be to find enough Inbor to fill the jobs. The 
Service sector is expanding rapidly enough to absorb all the time that is 
saved by more efficient goods production and all the yearly additions to 
the labor force. 

Burck points out; 

"Nothing is eiisier to take for granted hi the U.S. than long-terra 
econnmic growth, and a good many people accordingly take It for 
granted. The prophetR of Automatic Abundance nssure us that the 
economy of rhff 197n's will prov/ as cfTortlessly as crabgrass in a 
lau-n. that technology has solved the classic problem of scarce 
resources. 

"... mnny A.A.'s believe that the day is nenr when people will no 
loneer be condemned to long hours on life's treadmins, and fhnt 
ambifious labor leaders wlin are warbling about the four-day and 
even three-day week are only antiripating the inevftnble. 
"The U.S. is and will rem.nin a 'scarcitj'' econom}''— one that flllo- 
catos its limited resources efficiently through the natural feedback 
system embodied in the profit motive and the market. 
"Now th.nt improving the quality of life h,is become nationa] policy, 
nrndiictivity growth is all the more n.ecessnr)% Controlling pollution, 
iTvl\ ing mass tr.msit, rebuilding cities, reducing crime, and provid- 
ing ample medical care and education will put stupendous additional 
' demnnds on the nation's resources. Only If cur productivity, or out- 
put per man-hour, keeps rising at least m fast as it has been, can we 
do all tlint we want to do without sacrificing something deslrnble 
O nnd Important. 
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'The catch is that large mid rapid sliifts in eniploynierit patterns 
may soon begin to depress the nite of pmducdvity grou'th. Prices of 
Services will rise ine.Nonibly, praclucing mw inflationary stresses. 
Contrary to all tlie predicriuiis rh.it antnnmci'oii will throw millions 
out of work, the scarcest of all resources will be mrinpower." (1) 
My title suggcsttHl that 1 uould attempt to relnte iiiy remarks to nil 
handicapping conditions. A little reflection suggested that 1 would be 
well advised to confine my remarks to the deaf where I have had some 
experience and leave it to those who are interested in other disabilities to 
explore the iniplications for their own situation, 

Alrhough our work at Juhii Tracy Clinic is limited to preschool aged 
children and their parents, we cannot help but be aware of the cniploy- 
ment status of deaf adults. \Ve have heard over and over that the deaf 
are underemployed. 

I have had the privilege of serving on the Secretary of Healtli, Educa- 
thn, and Welfare National Advisory Committee on the Education of tlie 
Deaf, We were charged with surveying the status of deaf people in 
America and reporting our finding to the Secretary. We were able to 
coiifTrm that 5/6ch of deaf adults work nianunl jobs as compared with 
1/2 of the hearing population. I suppose the implicntion of that finding 
was that things would be better if feu-er deaf people worked In manual 
occupationa, 

I must admit that my own tliinking was someNvhat cloiuly on this issue, 
I had heard of the speed with which teciuiolog)', and particularly auto- 
mation, was eliminating the need for both nianual and skilled labor, I 
knew that computer controlled typesetting equipment and new phofo> 
grnpliic processes were reducing tlie need for linotype machines and elim- 
inating many of the jobs held by deaf people. 

I had assumed that this was largely because we had failed to give deaf 
Students enovigh technical training. If there wnfi to be job obsolescence 
becflufie of technologic change, the solution appeared to be to insist on 
more high level tcchnoloeical training for the deaf. The issue is simply 
whether we would train workers who miglit be feplaced by auromntion 
or train the technological personnel who would operate the mnchlncs that 
replaced the workers. 

If the predictions about the changing complexion of the labor m.nrket 
arc correct, it looks as though we would have some serious rethinkinjT to 
do. If the majarity of the job opportunities are going to be in the Service 
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Siicffji's (iiir pre^ciu S)hrcin of Special Kuucnriiju shiuihl bg ^eriiTil in pn)= 
vide the fiainiiin ihai: would lir rcjiuirtnl. Whar ^hfJuM he- ilie quuliliijrh 
tinn8 of rhe people \rhn will prnviilc ihis rrnining? !^ it possible we will 
have rn diisl: off md rc=ex;niiiiie the coneepr of the dignify of service? 

The ^hift in the |;ibi)r picture has some fin'ther implicnrinns for eduea= 
tinih It liilinr sDUTis wages teiid tn iio u\h In the pnuhiction of Goods 
and tlic 'I UC Sepnent if wages go up, prices go up. On rlie other hand, 
managemerir is generally mnfivated to keep price?; low so that their pro= 
duets will be conipetiEive. 7'he solution is to substitnte capital for labor, 
Managcnient huys a machine that will either reduce the labor required 
or incrua^e the productiviry of e^risting Inbor: It is this ability to increase 
pru(iuct!\nty despite increase in labor and mnterinls costs that has ennblcd 
our econoniy to gnnv wirhout runaway inllarion, 

UnffirtunntelVj this is not usunlly possible In the Service Sector where 
the very essence of tlie service k a one-to=une personal eontnct 
The picture is further coniplicated by tlie fact that the Service Secror 
tends to be less efticient. ft is adinittedly diflicult to measure rhe produc= 
itve elliciency of rhe Hcrvicc Secton As Burck points outj tins is usually 
done from income figures so the "'^ andsonic dog of a psyclioanah^st . . , 
may cnnrribute ten rimes as much tn the Gross Nationnl Product as u 
hard-u nrking psychologist lit a clinic.^' (1) 

()ne tnctor that may conrribure rn tlie lessened cfliciency of the Service 
Sector is that in mnny situations there is little cnmpctifinn. If you don*t 
like your local fire department, you generally have fewer nlternatives to 
choo.-^e froni than if )'ou dnn't like your Chevrolet, 

Nearly a third of the Service enip!o3TOent is in government and private 
runprofir orgnniKations where it is often possible to increase the output 
but not necessnrily irnprave the efficiency. 

To relate this thinking more specificnlly to educfltion, in 1947 there 
were one and a half million educators employed by State and local gov- 
ernnients— today there are about five million. This growth 1ms been 10 
times as fast as the increase in the total populafion and tliree times as 
fast as the number of pupils. You miuht reasonably expect that with few- 
er pupils per teacher we would see the quality of education improve, It 
un<iQubtedly has^ but there is little evidence for a three^fold increase since 
1947. 

If all of these factors make it difficult to increase productivity in edu- 
carion, we can reasonably anticipate a continuing economic squeeze in 
education. If the predictioni of a scarcity of labor are correct, we must 
alio predict that scarce labor will be more €:<peniive* 
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i hose concerned with /isc;il plnntiing for education vcnUzv dm ut 
are not drawing iwm a bottonilcss welL Anyone, with even a niihi streak 
of pessiniism, niiglit predict that education may be In for a very dtnicult 
ecmioniic prviod. We arc bcKinriinri to see soine evidence to support this 
point of view in our University and State College Sysreni as the preseiu 
time. 

By and large, in the Service sector, it Is not possible to substitute capi- 
tal for labor. There are not rnnny machines that can reduce the amount 
of labor required in eilucation or increase rhe procluctivity of tho^e 
already employed. Thv possible exception, and a very exciting one, is in 
the field of educationrd technology, 'fhe consequences of the trends out- 
lined here mny force a more rnpid acceptance of cilucational technology 
than even the most enthusiastic technologists wauld have thought possible. 
If we cannot find or afford enougli teachers, we may have to find nut 
how much the machine, in one form or another, can assist the teacher 
and impro\-e her efiicicncy. 

Remember that efficiency, in rhe economic sense, would probably iiave ' 
to mean more pupils per teacher. We may have to rethink a number of 
concepts rhnr we now hold sacred about how educnrion shcndd be organ^ 
i5^cd. Tomorrow's nchools, whether we feel conifortable about it or not. 
may be nuich more mechanizcH. There may be more machine-student In- 
teraction, and video-taped lectures may be the rule ratlier than the cxcep 
tion. J he teacher niay change from ber present role to a combination 
diagnostician, programmer, trouble shooter and coordinator, and she may 
end up doing n better job. 

This completes the introduction to my speculative excercise. The real 
work and the value, if any. will only come when you attempt to extend 
this line of reasoning to your osvn particular situation. Can you cievise 
a course of action that would pur you in a leadership position in 19S0 
if all of these predictions come true, or would you prefer to wait until 
the labor shortage crisis is upon you before you decide what to do? Can 
you hedge your plan so that it will not disrupt your present program and 
so that you can disengage if the predictions prove false? Can you be con- 
cerned about a possible future labor shortage when everyone else is coi^ 
cerned about uiiemploynicnt ? Can you tliink of some otlier inducnccs 
you would want to consider in working out your own plan=such as the 
growth of performance contracting or the decline in the birth rate? The 
challenge is there if you would care to 

Wn^?^ 87^*'^'"''' Than You Think." Foriune, March 
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Never before in hisrory has md\ a cliallcnge been pru^uiued to the 
rehiibilitaMon pvuii^mom. In addition ro the eatcijories of disabled per- 
mm we have aH^ii^ted in the pa^r, \vu have now been charged m help 
iniiny nrher^ svhn herctofoi^e \vere coiiHidered 'linpele^^ " 

Snciery iiisiHtlng that we develop u kind of wide-an^^le vision. We 
are expecied to be able to cnvi^igii many alteniarive^i many pu^^^iblc 
cmvm of action, niiuiy \vays of dcfi^iril^ the complex problems of 
attempting to help the^e jieople find meaning aiul purpuse in living. We 
have Oie responsibility for pruviding the kind of climate and resources 
whieli will enable them to develop the Helf=imderstanding and skills 
essential for responi^iblc citizenship, 

Hn\v big or how restricted we see man \vill condition our decisions. 
If Helen Keller as a young untamed and untrnjnod girl had been 
referred to you or to me, would \ve have passed by the opportunity? 
\Vhat possibilities \vouId we have sern in her? Either by iising or iiot 
mmg the common criteria of past perh..manee, could we have caught 
even a fleeting glimpse of what fhi§ pernnn coiiUl and did become? 

Are we reduced by the same srereotypeB that have tricked so many 
others over the years? To what extent can we become excited about 
helping reveal the richne^R of residual function and unril-now-hidden 
potential of the persoii who liai; a disabling condition ? 

We who work in rehabilitarion have an awesome responisibility, 
Repeatedly we arc placcrl In a position nf making a Judgment based on 
our concept of what man is and what he may hecome. In wliat dimensions 
do ue view man? Do we j;ee and project strictly on what is visible^ the 
small frarciDn of the "iceberg*' which is above water? 

*Bnckground material for thin lecturt was developed CDncurfent with research 
in fliQ samy j^ubjccr arga for an nrlicle being prepared for Blindncis 197L 
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Much ill mckiy ''piovcil'" a luiifi tiiiit* ii^o thar inany luM^oiis who are 
liiiihiiappci! Imtl hml so huic!i--s\ ere m> n*?^tricrutl in tlwiv uppurtunity 
tor iirowrh aiiti clovdopinefit— =thaf rliey coulil bcj^i be iileiuilled by ri-fur- 
riiit^ w rhviv !KUu!i(/nppiiii>; ojiuliriniL Witness the ^tilNcuiiini(in way of 
labeling one wlin niry bc^ lirahhy, iMrclli^tMit, (iiui linictioniiiir (|ijitc 
adequately, hut wlu) no vismn. Muw is hu ilesrriheil? llu k a /jlinil 
iniith Slunihl hi' havu niniifjcular vision, hi; is commoiily known riA a '*onc= 
QyviV nmn. 

'Vlum iU m experieiiml lu rchahiiirarmii have leariicil fhc liart! way 
thai lUk \vny of iJcfUiFyiuji a p^^r^oii \rith a haiidicap iiUrnduces niuch 
tmm rhau an abbreviatci! way ai ^peakinij or wririnfj. 'J on nfreu the 
piiblie has such a limited concepr of liunian poteiuial that the nicntinn 
of a handicap iininediarcly iimim attenrinn on the In^i funcrinn, on \vha£ 
rhe person eannfjt do. 

Over the ages the^e nivthH have become m mVuWx enrreneheil that even 
"success Mnvk^J' are often ^md and discus-ied in au e, Tliev arc con- 
*^idered to be ^;uch (Iraniaric cxceptiuns to the rule—as if all narunil law^ 
had been broken? 

in short, the helpinR person can iind plenty of ^iipporr if be decided 
ro argue that n given client is not *'fenHible/' often based ?^imply on the 
evidence that he lui^ lost too much. Ir ra|uire^ a wealtli of faith, intuN 
tion and prnfe^sional navi-atinnal skill to charr anr course rhrough the 
reefg formed by the dead and dyhig hodieg of ye^terday'^ (and today'j^) 
falsehoods, fabler and folklore. 

Janice F, Lincoln has ^Lated: '"He (man) k a hopeless clod in much 
thinking mm, not because he was nmde so by the Creator, but because 
custnni encourage^ hini to be lu) more than that. Bad leadDr^hip, bad 
morak and crass stupidity have nmde man a shadow only of what he 
can be, what God intended him to be. anil wlmt lie eveiitiially will be, . 

''U'he greatest wn^te chat cnn be imagined, far greater than any niatc- 
rial waHte, k the waste of man. , 

How can we hope to appreciate the e^ctent of tliis wai^te? For one 
thing, we mu^t explode oiir understanding that what a handicapped 
person hn^ left often dwarfs what he niay have losn Our primary task 
stands i^tarkly revealed: wirh our broadened understanding, we must 
help reveal man ninre fully to himself and mm hini in acting on the 
discovery to wlmtes'er degree he desires. 

''Latenr abilities arc like clay — ^it can be mud on tJie ^lioe^, brick in 
building, or a statue that will inspire all who see ir= The clay k the 
same'-. 
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In jf)hn Hnnh^rrV classic hofjk nf Fanuikr Ouoffitions nviM^ 1,000 
nMi^iTiun's can lie iniiiul in thr indCN iiiiiltM- ''Man/' \]\cn i\ hnv\ scan= 
niim c)t the Ui\)kfi shncb niie ifiin n frc^h iTaIi^;iri«J!i (jf the hroful raii^e 
ni nKwi's inrciTsfH, cnpnbilitics anc! ^niys of exi>re^sinf| rhc^c capahiliries. 
We fmd such wnrtU an hvm, a flu\\=tMv ailorcs, hlush, ChriHriaii. Daruiii- 
inn. frailr)', happy, hfjiuii^t. \^ a rupe Htictched, k sinnl! notntnc?^. of tnW 
aih] cans ^^trong, \\^hn cnnnfjE lau^^h, wills us sluxe^, crc, etc, 

'J1ic iarciU abilit)^ nf the ''clay*' defies the imaginntion. In physical 
^tniiiina alone, we finil mniiy ^taiclin^f cxaniplc^ of iiulividual anil group 
acconipliHiinient, Man can aclapr to living CfmrliriniiH raiigin^^ fvm] 
- extremes of Arctic cnhl to dc^err Iicar. Early cxplnrcr?^ fouiul the natives 
cif Paragonia at the Hniithcrn rip of South Anicrica surviving with prncti= 
cally no clnthes in a barren and hngtilc hnuh rhe aborigiiies of Australia 
live u^ith a near inininnini ot implenieni:^ otlicr tlian their hare hands and 
a Ivionicranj, 

Recently we have in^rances of meii well pa^t rerircinent age who have 
cnmvd t!ie nceari^— Hniiie of rheni alone. 

A sttuly nf rlie past re\TaIs rlie diversity of man*^ capabilities. Many 
people drisTfi by religious cnnvictinn^ have undcrgoiie unbelievable hard= 
ships to further a belief or creed i the niarryr^, Jerome, Him. Fox. Otherii 
have also deninnsrrated the resiliency of tlie human spirit in ^iipporr of 
a dream or a cause: Colunibus, Galileo, Gnodyenr, the Curies. 

A nandhi strides acro^^ the hnri^^on of hi^rory revealing that a ninn 
with an unHliakcable purpn:^e~even rhuu^h he may own Hitlc more than 
a Inin cloth and a dnllar wat ;li-^can ^hakc an empire to m roots* 

But the ^word of aroused potenrial is fv/n-edgecL While a cr icified 
Christ can exemplify a quality of love w. ' forgives even thoiie who 
nail him to a cross, n Hitler twists and per^ poteruial to the evil Ciul 
that nien become hideous earjcaturcs of them^elve^. 

l^otentia] not regerved for a particular cIhsb or caste.. It k expressed 
by the proud, the rich, the pnnr> Many outstnnding people have hnd 
humble hackgrninidAi haac Newton, William Shakespeare. Loyola, 
Gauss, Cloya. Lincoln. 

In our own field of working with the handicapped we have time and 
again seen u^bnt can be accnmplished when a man gr woman glimpses 
wiio he IS, what he cnii become, and sets nbout usinR resources to realise 
Ills dream, Already we have referred to Helen Keller. Hei^s is a well- 
known story of in^^piratinn and courage. Hie world pays tribute to her 
maanificcnt example of acbievement 
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More find iiwjt, fa.), tht' \'.'(ir|i! h ^railimlly luvDniin'r mnvc au';ire ijf 
the acconipiUlimeiif of iiKiiiy n! "tjie qmn people"=^tligsu u-hn nrver 
make the lienillines bur iicverrhdofis uvtiivnmv fivvm Immlkm tu achitne 
on II par u-lth or far bt-yond those u'hnni u r have finr clasm/ied m liiiiitcd. 
In vcmn yam we have (hired to belicvu Ehnt nnuiy of rlio pcnplc, udiu 
u-erc once thnuiihr hcn-ond rhe pnlnt of no rctiini have the mmM tn 
k reh;ibilitnced and again join rhu maiiistrcain of sndcry. referred to 
thuse earlier: thnse who are alcoholics, driir ndtlict^, chronic puhlic 
oifendei's. InereasiiiKly if Ia apparent that sueicty has had a locked in or 
iromn inmgi; of such persons u'hich has served m a sort of selfHuI/illin^ 
P-'^f^hecy. No one as ycr is dainiitig to have a 1,000 bafting (neraec in 
helpir-z snivap midi popularions. At the Hame rime, rhr increasing frc- 
Miin .y of success is forcing the painful awareness that the rcasoii why 
so niany have stinnble(l-=^or been pushed intf>^or "neglected inco"= 
oI)Iivion is iior hecaiisc they had lost the capacity to lead nieniiioKful lives. 
Rather, our belief of what cnn be has been overly cnnrandnated by what 
li.as been, 

Toi) freciucntly Nve liavc confiised the niyth of the all-knowing case 
hisfory with the miracle f)f man \vliich can defy the nir,st e>:pert piogno- 
SIS. Isn't it exciting to know there are hidden strengths in every person 
which cannot be predicted in terms of the past? Could it be th\t the 
professional ethic of fomorro^v will compel the dedicated heli^iiig person 
to rake into mudi greater account the iniportance of the "s'' or nnknown 
factors of human porcnti.'d ? 

What are the niyriad ffirccs in joan \ddeji make it jiossible for him 
to dream, to imagine, to tbirik, to do? Thk (luestion has Isecn with us 
thmugliout recordeil history. Ccrtaiidy any insiglir we might share m 
this quesrion here will be brief and quite inconiplete. One of our central 
objectives will have been adiievcd if u-e can come to a fresh realij^ation 
of how vast and sprawling arc rhe unanswered quesrion in even nm area: 
the human brain. 

^ruch research is being devoted to unlocking the niysteries of the 
bnnn, Here is a fmntier u-hidi rivals or surpasses space CNploration. I'hc 
stud)' of our universe" is being approached on n diversity of fmnts. 
It all niakes for f.iscinaring rcrtiliiig. 

A resume of mudi of this rcscardi is presented in a recent article by 
Lee Edison in ThhiL (7) Mr. Edison points out that these pioneering 
efforts have given birth to a new interdisciplinary science which Ims as 
O »tf objective "cracking the brain code." 
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Our piiriio^e is not to jrive all the derails of such racnrclL Rnther, it 
k U\ reilecr mime of rJie prmnt knowledge xvhlch helps better to iimI(T= 
Ktaiii! the iiuar=iiiihcHcviiWe vvMmvm ()f whnt Di\ ^Vhirt Schult^ calls 
''the ^cjKI niiiie bcrwTcn ynur anrH." 

In tiie \V(3i^lj^ uf Mi\ Kili^O!!^ '^llie hiniiiin hmn of course ha^ nh\'a)'^ 
^lilicvci} ihe iiraiiiniUinn of iniin. A Hnial] 3>< pmnd mnm of cnnvnlured 
pi!ikif^h=Kniy jclh' which vfHi can hold in the palm nf your hand, it cnn- 
mm a ^iructine of 10 blllinn cells, each of wliidi may have fiO,nf)() 
;nncrion pmm, u=Jiidi iiuciplay ha^ eluded the best minds. Maw does 
this relarivdy small biKCcrcd organ in the head, which conmimes no more 
poorer rluui a llashHghr, mlapr to changes and insraiitiiiieouBly guide the 
body to safery and survival? Umv ilnvh the brain think? How does it 
remeniber and crente, and wliy is ir bntlt rational and iiM^arfniial 

home nf the j^tudics repoifeii by Edison inust be rend and re-reaf! for 
one ff) nienEally sa\nr their inipHeaHnns, Ffir exaiKpIe ncurnloiytist i'^rank 
Mjjrrcl! (ar Neu- York ^iredicnl CoIIejie) lias succeeded in dereeting 
alrerntiofis in the pronertie;^ of a single cell (one cell out of 
10j)!l(),nn{)J)nn) resulrin^ from or at I'ea^t related to e^^pQSL^'e to Hpcci/ic 
exnerience. In \\^ork being done at Cal Tech, Roger W. Sperry was the 
firsr to prove by delicaie expei-inienr the i^pecifieify of nerve cnnnections 
in function and growth. . . . Sperry further showed that the individual 
brain cells (each of the 10,000,000,000) niiist be raffRcd with a cheniical 
label -An elaborate chemical guidance Hystcm operatei^ iii brain develop- 
ment/ Hperry points out The brain/ says MITS'S Dr. Waher Rosen- 
blith, nvu'C than * . , a logic machine. It'^ a cybernetic device with 
mulriple options for processing inputs^ Rosetiblirh adds that to fully 
appreciate the brain, one must use techniques that deal vvirh changes in 
fhe braiii activity not in a thousandth of a j;econd, but iii a millionth and 
even a megamillionth of a secoiuh 

In his small volunie M fin's Unconqnvmhk Mind, Gilbert Highet (15) 
paints a brilliajit word pirture of how life and consciousness is continuous^ 
piilsnting, dynamic; ''Day aiu! ni^ht, from childhood to old age, sick or 
well, asleep or n^vnlte^ men and women think. The brain works like the 
heart, cca.selessly pulsing. In its three pounds' weight of tissue are 
rc"nn!ed and stored billions upon billions of memories, habits^ in^tinctBj 
abilities, desires and hopes aiul fears, patterns and tincrures and sounds 
and inconceivably delicate calculations and brutishly crude urgencies, the 
snuful of a whisper heard thirty years ago, the resolutinn inipreR^ed by 
daily practice for fifteen thousand days, the hatred cherished ^ince child- 
hood, the delight never experienced but incessantly miaginedj the compley 
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stiiicrurc df mem& In a bridge, the e.vncr pressure of a alngle /inger an 
a single Siring, the dcvclopnuMU nf ten thouwiul (liiycrcnt pmcs af dies.H, 
the precise curve of a Hp, a hill, an cqiiaiion, or a flying ball, mm mt\ 
shades and glotHiis ansi mprurcs, the faces of cnuntlesH .irranytTs, rhe 
scciu of one garilcn, prayei-s, inventlnns, crimes, iiocms, jnkus, rmies, 
sums, problcnis unsolveil. victgiies long past, the fear of Hd! and rhu 
love of C.-oiI, the vi^inn of a blade of grass and the vision of the sky filled 
with stars. 

. . . the uise and energetic man conrrivus to use his miml even while 
his body .slucps, the stupid and helpless man dreams half his life away, 
even when his eyes are open, 

Lvery human brain in filled with umiscd power. Out of nil the billions 
of men and women who have lived, only n few Inmdrcd thousnnd have 
been able to employ so much of that power ns to change tlie world. 1'he 
rest have been dutiful or Imy, good or bad, sensuous oi' sclf-cicnyitig. 
rhrifty or u-asrcfuh cou-ardly or brave. These few lumdreil tliousand, 
prehaps only a score of fhousnnds in all, are the minds that have ma.le 
our world. Scientistg, strategists, industrialist, aesthetes, explorers, 
inventors, orpniKers, autlioi-s, musicians, philosopher, doctors anci 
tenchers, lawyers and statesmen, several thousand in each class, thc^c 
are the minds who ha%-e given the rest of mankind incHlculable benefits, 
or doiie it imnieasu table damage. They are responsible for much of 
human history." 

In his comprehensive book, Tliv hkthtrc of Hummi Intel/hri-ucif, Guii- 
ford (12) presents a struccurc-of-the-intellect model whidi identifies 120 
factors which arc induded in what we refer to as intelligence. Only a 
limited number of tliese factors arc measured by the tests which result 
m an I.Q. score. Wc are becoming more aware of additional dimensions 
of ability which have been overlooked in much of the "objective" niea. 
surcs which evidently have been creditcd=if not cxplidtly then certainly 
miplicitly^for covering a much broader universe of factors than they 
actually did. MacKinnon and his associates at the Institute of Personnlity 
Assessment and Research at the Univei-sity of California in llerkdcy 
have raised serious questions about some of the adniissions practices of 
colleges and universities. Gough (9) in his research has reported there 
are low correlations in studies he has made between scores on tests used 
for ndnn'ssion to certain fields and subsequent professional success or 
achicvenicnt. 
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This k nor to be inrcrpiTnin'ii in munn that nienj^iiTO used in fhe past 
uf no consequence or hiu-c no iTlevanco for ^uccu^^. Rather, k 
Qmphmim^ that pHjchninctrically ^;pcnkiny ue have been snuicriiiius 
tnippcn! by a rmncwd or rurncnred ciincejn of the ''one true path fu 
grace" in lUrcnipting to iiofcntial. 

In Ciuugh'M u-nnls: ''Our diallen||e, as ^tiulents of bchnvior and 
nchievenicnc, k to value divcrsit) . to clieri^h the tliflercnccs aniong people^ 
and the inclividuahry, and a greater resistance ngiiinHt the pressures of 
inodaliry and convcritionality.'* 

In a currenr paper Parncr (27) refers to the research which has beeii 
concerned with the importance of nnnacademic achievementj and iu lack 
of correlntinii with typical academic achievament. Non-ncadciiiic adiieve- 
jnent wm con^itlered in ^uch diverse areas as science^ busines^j dramas art^ 
writing, ntldetics anii social service. Examples of nonacadcniic activities 
include special recognition for leadersliip, inventing a patentable device, 
winning a speech coiirest, anil composing nuisic which has been given at 
least one public performance, 

KmphaRis here is not on pitting the academic— a^ conventionally 
defined— versus the nonacademic* Ratlicr it is to bring in to focus the 
richness and diversity of human potentiaL In 1929 FcIiN Rchelling ex- 
pressed this concept when lie wrote: 

True education niakes for inequality ; 

the inequality of individuality, 

rlic ineriuality of i^ucce^s; 

fhe glor:oiis iiieqiiality of talent, of genius; 

for inequality, not mediocrity^ 

individual superiority^ not standardi^atign Is 

the measure of the progre^^ of tlie worhL 

A professional wnrlcer In the field of rehabilitation, Stanford Q 
Ranscy, has painted in verse a picture of diversity and likeness in two 
girls. One of these girls is intellectually bright; the other one is mentally 
retarded* Yet there are facets of botli which interface where they can 
commune and nieet as equals* 

With probing mind alert she reads the bookj 

Abtruse and deep that broadens reason^^ sway. 

And gives to things obscure the second look 

That magically cnnverti the night to day. 

With. dim and ^liadowed mind she sees the page 

And is confusedi for knowledge only yields 

To those whose minds are bright— the heritage ' 

Which conquers with the sword that lofic wields. 
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I'Vniira.u and iK^aiinhil lu'vonj ctjinpare— 
lluynnd all c^xjilaiiaiiorh yet she kiinws 
1 he ijIniA ()t the SiiniiiiiM irairini: ihert^ 
With Viiiiri hearr nlert ^he sees n rose, 
Fragranf and heaiitihil beymul cnnipare, 
Knrapi, she tlifes ikji feel rlie hreexe rliar blnw^ 
llie hruarh c^f ';ee;iied petals in her hair. 
No Unv^L'v strangers— they are mtcv^ then, 
jlnjdir heaury sheils her sriiile on \m\) at them, 
There's kinship in a pnlen. Xnrure's pen 
Writes hrillianrly in liKhr however ilinu 

Huch a sensiiive nndersrafuHnj: ot man wouh! seem to he the exception 
—im rhc nile— in niir unrhL 11iere are many forces ar work which 
niakes the chnllenj^e nt releasing man tn m appreciarinn of his pnrcnrial 
and acrinj^ on rlie discovery a tHnkuIr one. Sonic of these forces have 
been relerred ro as riie '^nesrilence of eulrnral iHsenses." 

jourard, (16) speaking as a rrariseentlenraHsr, stntes that ^'rhere is 
anipie reason to snspect that man, as ut cncounrer him is finHhuiienrally 
esfranijed, alieoared from his own experieiice and possibiliries. He has 
renauMced his eNpeiience of freedoni and his freedom to experience. In 
order to ennforni ro rhe socinl systems in u liich he exists arid to a scle= 
msed concepr of hmiseif. man feels nblified to Cfinccal nuich of his 
expcnence froni nrliers. If he conceals roo effectiveh'. he hecomes alienatal 
from his exj^erience. Phenonienolof^isrs are i!isco\=erin^ that typical human 
experience is fragnienred. serialised, ohjecti/ied. separared ivnm action— 
in shorn vQiluml from irs earlier promise of richness and wholeness. 
Indeed, we denignire as infanrile. mentally ill or primirive those persons 
who report experience in which fantasy, meniory, feelim:. perceprion. 
cnnceptuali^inji and acrmn are all inte;ifrared into a rich syncretic unity. 
\\ e reward the inan whfise expciirnce of liinvelf and rhe worhl is 
fraKnienied or inrellecrualixed and schemafized, like a hlurprint or map. 
lie h snulied by nsvehfdo^rist:'. :vh!ie 4ranscen(kMin:Hsf^/ those who have 
'perk experiences' or a deviant experience of the world arc nor snidied 
or cnnceal their ofTheai experience. i1ius, the pnssibiHty arises rhar nur 
psychnjn;ry is a faithful reporr ni human hdnfr^ who have complied with 
social pressures and have reduced rhcir evperience of ritemselves and 
r!!eir world in order ro 'play ir safe' nnd rnnfoniL . , . Acnially. tlie 
study of rranscendeiit funcrionin?; is a misnnnirr. Man doesnV transcend 
^ his real hein;T; he transcentls onlv somenne's concept of his beinr = \m 
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nw n concept or rliar of an iiucsfigatnr nr a u-itiic^is to hk Conducr. Man 
ciinnnr go beyniul his iilfimntc limits^ He only rcvcnU pcnvcrs beyond 
Kcnneane's cnncepf of im limits, It niodal ninii s actuaii^ting of posmhiliries 
is a feeble hmt of whnt he mif^hf be, dt) or becoinc, and if man might 
bc'come wlinc he (or sommne) cnpable of imapning he niight become^ 
then wilil iniaginatinn about hunian po^i^ibiliticH niu^t be encouraged, 
both ill individiial^ and in rbnse who fiinction ai^ conHulfing Hpeciali^tHi 
Surely it a sad coninientary on the profession of p^3'clio]ogy t\mt writer^; 
of science ficrion, certain leaders, poet^, niyscics, inHpircd teach^rg of tlic 
yonng all have been more producrivc of concepts of human poH^^ibility 
than psychologist^." 

nirdwhiHtell (.1) sees the increasing reliaiicc on the im of the written 
word and a compurer technology as endangering the im of understaiiding 
and experience which cannot be reduced to words. It h e^j^enrial that 
wuvi]^ are not cnn^idered niore important than the experienccH for which 
rhey stand. We are reniinded of rhe man who had a date with a vawvi 
lady who* according to the coinpiiter, would be an ideal conipanion, It 
tunied out that she qualified on the literal description of her education, 
background, age and dimensions, Thv^ problem? He didn't like her! 

We grow and learn by unirig a nnd ri-channej sj^stenL Regardless of 
the value of our most sophisticntetl Htorage and retrieval systems, man 
defies being reduced to a set of synihob, 

In the rehnbilifntion field, we are repeatedly reininded of '■the cultural 
pe^filence * as the^e hinder the exploration and use of our human rc-^ 
Hource^. To illustrate, those who work with the aged must battle the 
stereotype that the persnnality of the aged person is essentially unclmnge= 
able. Pear^^on (28) and others have denion^^trated that this is not the 
case. Rut the larger society stubbf)mly cHngs to outmoded beliefs. We 
often beluive as tliotigh \\-e Imve a vested interest in our mistakes even 
when human worth and dignity is ar stake, ''The circular reasoning 
which deprives him (the older person) of the opporfunity to change is 
often u^ed as a slubboleth ro Janin him for not being cai)able of chang= 
ingi 

Pru t of the '^evidencu'- used to justify this ''logic'' is that many of our 
past studies have been based c)n ho-^pitalized or instutionaH>^ed popula= 
tions, \Vhy could ikjc someone make a study of the nearly 15,000 people 
in rliis country who nre inist 100 years old? At least it could he a start in 
the direction of thinking in terms of strengih and resiliency instead of 
pathology. 
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Otto (24) iV recoynixcil u one of tlu- uuwraiuh'ng aufhuritics in rhu 
mdy of hunian potenrial. He believes tlmt our Hticial insiitutiniis have 
fallen short in their primary rc^ponsibiliries. "Instittitinns have one fiinc- 
, tion only; they exist as n frnnieu-nrk for rhe release ni hiinian potential," 
Otto tecls that too many of our schools are anrhority centered, svirli 
primary cniphasi.^ on content k'Hnn'ng; the church, the family, afid 
governincnt have likewise been negligent in helping man bcconie niore 
fully revealed to himself and provide the climate \vhere lie k rcu-arded 
for uclNrnundcd growth and dcvelopniciit. Suiiefficial relntionships with 
other people, ingrained liabic patterns fear of being more open— it is not 
easy to derei'mine the reason fs) for such hindnuices to the devehipmcnr 
of potential but we do knou' that the social milien is or great importance. 

Iniportant, too, as a hindrance k the tendency of ii person to make 
decisions and tlicii doggedly to follow thrnugli irrespective of rile reje^ 
\-ance of new knou-ledge or changed circiimsrances. It is possible v> have 
earnest convictions and pursue ohjectives while at the same time being 
responsive to otlier alternatives and ideas. 

To help dramatize the point we are making, let us think aloud for 
a nioment in the first person singular and rolc^play the part of ,1 client. 
Let us assume that the client is reflecting on the need to be considered 
in terms much larger than the "objective" facts whicli have been devej, 
oped about iiini. 

rhe client: "Let me suggest some things wliich will make the pro- 
fessional think twice before looking for sinipie answers to complex 
problems. May I start by stating that I want to work with someone who 
considers me bigger than a psychological report, m medical report, a case 
folder or any other collection of data. 

"When will people wake up to tlie fact tiiai .dint others say about 
me mny rvvml more abmit them than It does nhout mel 

f" ^ a label. I am not a word, be it 

"para", "saint", or "welfare client". I belong also to me. I am not some- 
ones "schiTOphrenic" or snmeoiie elses "case," 1 liope I havcn^t relin- 
quished my individii.n] identity or self ownership by virtiic of being 
referred to yon. 1'he cnse history is not me; dimestore diagnoses gives 
but fleeting, incomplete glinipses of what others consider present reality; 
the prngnosis docs not pi'rdirt all thnt will happen. T, the client, tower 
above any piece of pa; r; ! hnr the bounds of any label ; I dwarf all the 
typed or scrawled symhuls h ,.,r -er nently catnlogueri and filed. 



" Tlie ht'initig \ivVMm'^ rt'^pnnsfhiliry nut tu iic'uuinsrraru tiu* \aliiiiry 
nf [I tc^f pi'nfili^— li!:^ rcHpcHir^ibil ifv ]^ fci liiv ; liH a! It'gKinci' in [UH carry 
nut: rlu' crossc'd "r's" niid dutred 'T^" fif a phui— Iuh loyalry n? work 
with uie in pracrss, onv who h iHrofuin^. 'V\m \mm>, wlioii iiiilicatiHl, 
thiit nvi^inn and ehdns^r mr jvi'leornvd (L^ u nnrmnl part of i^roit'ih nnd 
di'vrltjptuvut. l\n\v rragjc when becniiic ^lave^ Hi a phuL Shoidd not 
the plriii be our slave? A nieans tn an end ? 

there any way for the cffecfi\'e hcljiiiig pei'son to operate out^iilc 
of n frame of rcferrnrc which the e^j^ence (jf svhar'he 

^'Mow does he define man? 

^'Dnc^ he believe thnt man ran be qitiebly and easiU' analyzed? Doe^ 
he en^unlly speak nf **thnt type'' or ''the kind who''? Dqc^ he think ninn 

a bundle (jf ruflexe^;? A condirioncd niachine? ^VQnld he ^ay that 
'\'on can't teach an. old dog new tricks ?'* Docs lie hang convetnenr \vord,s 
like "'svelfare client" or "deaf inure" or *'a quad'' on a pcrHnn? Dnc§ he 
hav^e that I'are quality of duiiicatiun udueh leads him U) mind- 
ilundening labels and atrenipt fhrough never-encHng observation ntid study 
to linder^tnnd nnd tlei^cribe tlie unique pattern of individual behavior? 

**Doe^ he with clear conscience ever say know how you feel" or 
am sure thi^ is the best plan for ynu*'? 

'■Doe^ lie believe people can change and grow? What doe^ the word 
''counter" mean tn him? \Vbat arc \m values about my values? 

"What doc^ he believe about ir\>go\n% profc^^^ionnl development? Does 
he mib^cribe to the thought that those \vh(^ dare to counsel mu^t never 
cease ro learn? 

'Mf it seeni!^ 1 am unking too many quejitinns, let me remind \^ou that 
my life, time and interests are at stake, The lielphig perj^oii suppDsed 
to be in buNine^hi for me, I have every reason rn be intere^^ted in what he 
is trying to ^elh Whatever tllib \^ and how deeply lie feeb nbout it will 
mitke n difference in what he says, m what he does, in how large or 
^niall he ^ee'^ mc and my worhh 

""I want n helping person u^lio realises tliar tlie professionnl mettle of 
a man i^ testeil by the depfh and inrenKity of the problems he is willing 
fn tnckle witli me. Such a person hecomeK excited at evidence of growth 
and discovery in nic. He delights in realii^ing that he i^ less nnd jess 
needed. He seems to meet his owii deep personal needs wheti he sees I 
am able to do even what he is unable to do or understajuh 

"'Please refer me to snmeone ^vho does not feel the need to make up 
his mind too quickly about me. Spare me from the pennon who is fright- 
ened by failure, Part of the rehabilitation, bill of rights should he the 
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riglu to make mijirakes - tliu risxht tu fail. Isn't rhis clic- priw to 

leaniiiig and grass'iiijr? 

"Whfir tnigic mums we n];i\- u'Jien nnyoiic lecls ho has grnduartM tu 

the school of perfection. 'Jlien he has u vested inrcrcst In .his niistnkL's. 

He sees himself as a pencil u-ithnut an cniser. To be teamed u-irli such 

a "helper" couhl resiih in being hcIp-lcss. 

"J u-ant a hclpirig person who is ninturc eiiougli ro face up U) the 

reiilixatinn that lie cm never hv smv he h khi^ fair to mv. T\\Qn he is 

not mouse=tnippcd by the dcceptinn of "facts" into rhiiiking that he can 
once aiul for all tinic coiiie to a hard nuil fact conclnsinn about me aiul 
my iiiner ivorld and how I will outwurdly exi>ress what is me. He tCiuls 
to sliare with h^liss Cnmien the tlimight "I often wish 1 could n'd the 
world of the tyranny of facts. Wluit are facts but coniproinises? A fncr 
merely marks the jwitit where have agreed to let Investigation cease, 
"It takes a big per.snn_ to be able to live with ambiguity, It takes a 
strong pei-snii to be flexible. It takes a rare kind of being "grown up" to 
find acldetl strength when honestly facing up to one's own frailties." (IS) 
An incident from the life of Thomas Edison dramatically illustrates 
what can happen when a person cliect.? premature closure on his options. 
Of all people, we would probable feel tlint Kdison alu-ays would have 
been alert for anything pertaining to elcctncity which ofTerdd promise 
for fievclopment and use. Yet lie ttn-ned dou-n the opportunity for devel- 
opuig an economical wity of geiieniting alternating current when Nikola 
Tesla onthusiastically .shared u-ith iLilison particular.^ about the moflel 
polyphase motor he had made. (22) 

Why? 

Edison already had n vested interest in the generation and tranRniission 
of direct current. He evidently rationnlixcd that lie wm in possessinn of 
all the essential, relevant facts. In short, he had made a hard and fast 
conclusion. And what excitement is there in conclusion? . 

Tesla Ifltcr soltl his patents to neorge Westinghouse for a million 
dollars. The whole Niagara Falls electrical complex ^^■as built around 
the roncept of generation and tratismlssion of alterunting current. Edison 
passed by a golden opportunity because he knew the answer. Or did he? 

This preQccupation with the answer and the way m another deterrent 
to our more fully exploring the mystery of ounselves and our inner 
\yorld. It helps explain why the implications of Extra Sensory^ Percep- 
tion (ESP) or p.^1 phonemena have been viewed with such skepticism. 
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Here is n kind of energy which produces no ^pace-tinie manifestationp 
Pionecrg in the field, such Dr. J. li. Rhine^ a imu of unquesrioiicd 
dcdicaricjii, imellipence and iiuegnty, find it wearj'iriB to iHs it were, re= 
invent tlie wheel again iuul againj even whcii they use more rigid kinds 
of experinicntal controls and leveU of sfatisdcal significance higher chan 
are considered mininnnn for those in the **estnblishecr' sciences. 

In Dr. Rhine 8 wcu'd^, **'rhe most ininiedmte bearing of the fact^ of 
psi upon the world is that of challenge. Thh revolutionary set of findings 
k so basically incredible to the organiv^cd trained mind of today that it 
is almost automatically rejected. Indeed^ few mind^ ever are trained to 
handle a radically new digcoveiy; uiid tlie easy test of whether the new 
\$ con^i^tent witii the old server niost scientists as ^uffident ba^is for re- 
jecrion. The facts of psi arc nor consistent with the phy^icialj^iically dom- 
inated natural .science of today. Most serious of all is the fact that the 
accepted doctrine beconie.^ so closely identified with the natural vanities 
of those who liave acquireii it that anything wliich challenges it offers a 
personal affront and must be fought to a finish/" (29) 

Why does man feel he must make up his mind about things which do 
not demand ininiediate resolution? Why don't w*e develop our capacities 
to ])lay with ideas or concepts^ nientally tu^te and touch anil toss them 
afoundj imagine the "Ssdiat ifs'^ of possible solutions to prnblenis^ welcome 
rather than fear the developnienr of .^pontancityi rclea.^c our thnught to 
"*iniagineer" as well as make judgnients and sober dccisioni? 

What a price we pay for our lack of spontaneous playfulness atid re- 
ceptivcness to new eKperiencel One hundred year^ elapsed froni the time 
Jolin V/ilhelm Klein in Austria first used a stick on a dog^s collar to get 
a FensatioJi of direction aiid control before the principle was applied in 
work with the blind* When Igor Stravinsky preMeiited **The Rite of 
Spring " at the 1913 Paris premier^ the audience reaction was so turbulent 
that Stravinsky fled throught a backstap wlnclow just before police 
arrived* In Gerinnny, Frederick the Great used a liardsell approach when 
he sent seed potatoe.^ to farnier^, nccompanied by solciicrs to force the 
fanner.^ to plant thetn* The vigorous campaigiij aided by a food shortage 
duritig the Seven Years* War, finally succeeded in populanV.ing the 
potato in Germany* 

We arc well aware that there are many sincere differences of opinion 
about how far it is proper to go in innuencing anyone to be receptive to 
new eNperience and to 'Mo his hest,'^ It would be the height of folly to 
imply that the part of a particular capacity is being wasted simply because 
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it is not used at a given tinie. A recc^ptlvencs^ to new e^;pencnces and n 
u*n!ingnes§ to expurimeiU must be tcnipered with a sciise of respuiisibility 
boch to oui'sdves nnd otlicrs. To luaintam any sembhince of anility, ue 
must differaitintc among the sumuli which bombard m from all sidas. 
belective deaensitizatian has u iiiipoitniit a role to play as ^ie^sit^zation, 
We know of otiier examples where tlie '■untried mw'' wm forced on 
people nnd did iint turn out near!- u well as the illuf^tration of Frederick 
the Great CQiiipelling tlie Gernian farniers to plant potatoes. 

In sliort, it should be made quite clear that thi^ paper h not a plea 
for cajoling, enticing, or ''motivating'' each person to discover the outer 
limits of his abilities and then seeing to it that he functions ahiiost con- 
tinuously at maximum capacity. It would be ridiculous to operate n 300 
h.p, engine at full throttle simply because of the pntentiah The piry, 
mlug the nnnlogy, is tliat there seem to be many people with 300 h,p. 
potential \\^ho have lirrle understanding that they have any reserve power 
beyond 3D h,p. 

Kven with this imderstanding, there are many factors which inlluence 
what aspects of potential a peison uses and how, Heilbrun (14) states 
that '^reference to potential without specifying the conditions under 
whi^^h it is to emerge is n rather exercise; potential is ahvays conditfonnl/- 
We already have mentioned a number of variables which may operate 
in our world to restrict or block the developnient of porentiaL Some of 
these, such as poverty or ignorance are especially difficult to overcnnie. 
However, given the right climate and impetus, the very difficulties we 
encounter may be the sparks which will help initiate the process of calljig 
on our hidden reserves. The oldest discovered living things on earth are 
the bristlecone pines. One, *Tine Alpha'', Is forty-three lumdred yeai-s 
old. The bristlecone grows at an altitude of 10,000 feet It is an almost 
barren area with high winds, a minimum of rain, and with extreme 
temperature variations. Yet they have survived partly because tlicir liv- 
ing conditions made them struggle to stay alive, ^ 

Peter Hall (13) has stated that "complete agreement h boring; com- 
plete comfort is regressive, complete peace is stagnating and complete 
stability is ultimately destructive . . . development and growth require 
thinking and consciousness which depend oii diversity, heterngeneity, 
conflict, alternatives, challenges and change . . nn individuah to 
develop and use his potentjal niust be challenged, must nccept nmWguity. 
must participate in connict. . . 
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111 considurnig wi\y$ to traiii those who give^ prDmise m thinkers 
liighct (13) speaking in n similar vein ^uggUHtB ■^onc to give thum can= 
srriiu challenge nnd ^^timulus* Put problems before tlicni. Make things 
difficult tor t\m\h They need to thmh PnKluce things for them -to think 
about and question thcLr tijinking at eveiy stage . , * tell them fn dis- 
cover what k hidden/" 

Could it be that we have been deceived into believing that nian_ I.^ 
sntis/ied with sqs, sednnQn, and social security? Do men stand proudly 
erect, explore their hidden strengths, discover ways to heal broken minds 
and bodies, and forge the tools for cleaning our air and water when their 
birthright is bartered for Roman circuses, drugs and n dole? 

A quick look at an amateur nthlete=when he is truly an aniateui'— 
reveals that many of our conimon aBSumptions become quickly suspect. 
Neither money^ nor short hour^, nor safety, nor security is Ins incentive. 
He not involved iii collective bargaining. Neither is seniority per se nn 
incentive. Who would \yaiu the olde.sr player to remain on the team 
Bimply because of the longevity factor? 

Recognition based on accornjilishnient is the payoff, 

'We have a working example of how one industry has used this princi- 
ple of ""adventuring'^ of ..^^apu^ing that niaiiy people feel most alive 
when th^y are caught up in the pursuit of objectives wliich reward them 
in proportion to the degree they mai^hal and put to constructive use 
their potential* 

The Lincoln Electric Companyj world's largest manufacturer of arc 
welding equipment, has necomplished this by a system called ''Incentive 
Management"^ In a report published by the company on December 5, 
1959j it was pointed out that today Lincoln welding machines and 
electrodes are sold at the same or only slightly higher prices than they 
were in 1934 when the first bonus was paid, 

How was this accomplished during a time of spiraling costs for labor 
and material? The answer seems to He in the way Lincoln conceived of 
ways of tapping human potentinL Recognition has been used in imagina- 
tive \vay$, Workers are re\varded for helping achieve the stated positive 
goal of providing service to the public in the form of a bitter product at 
a lower cost. Each worker's resv^ards are in proportion to his ability. 

The motto at Lincoln is: '-The actual is limited: the possible is 
immense". This is in keeping with the philosophy that 'Hvhat a certain 
machine can do is reasoniibly easy to determine, what man can become no 
Q one can know completely. That he can develop greatly is proved by the 
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lii^fnry of eviTy pci^on. Maw far he Can unknown", f 17) 'Hie 

pliilosuphy miiinA to havu wnrkeiL In 1960 ainnc rhu cnmpany'^ cinplnyeej^ 
received inijciuive cnsh bonuses tntalinp $16,544, dfstnbuietl in pro- 
portion ro each u-nrkcr'K conEributiun, 

Could It In tlm Unll {13) \vi\^ right whm hu ^nid rhrit ^^the idennty 
of many a blue-collar nr white cQlhir wnrkcr , . , fceb eanstriiinctl^ 
powerless, and is able m extract very little meniiing frnni hl^^ work, Hk 
options nre few nrul he pomms little self-determination. ... In reac- 
tion to the stnndardi^ntinn, rourini>carjon, and monotony of hk work, the 
\VQrker \m organised furmally and informally to increase the tlegreu of 
control over his job nnd m rmrkt the power of those in autlinriry. Thus, 
behavior akiii to iiulu^trial sabotage can be found in niost facrnrie^ and 
large ollices/" 

More and more the utidei'^tancliny i^ dawning that the facror we call 
*Mevel of expccration'', coiiilirinns that climate for con^tiuctive or des- 
tructive kind^ of behavior. A practical il lustration of how we reap what 
u'u sow by our expectations h pravided in the fullnsving exaniple by {an 
nregory i 

A former mental hoHpital superintendeiit u^ed to tell the story of an 
occasion when he svm being visited by n mendser of the Board of 
Trustees, an<l the latter a^ked m talk with one of the patients. The 
psychiatrist selected a male patient w^ho was crjnvalescing from a 
mnnic episnde, was quire cheerful and genial, and hence waB not 
likely to complain about conditions of life hi the hospitaL "I'he 
patient carried on an intelligent and entertaining convei'sntion with 
the l^oard niember unril the latter rose to ternunate the interview 
and turned to leave. Suddenly the patient leaped on lum froni 
behind, wrestled him to the (loov, and put his hands nround the 
mairs throat — but was easily re-strained by a mnle attendant After 
the hinTietl departivr of the Bemrd member, the p.wcliiatrist re^ 
marked to the patient that the latter had been overactive but not 
agres^ive on admission, and that now he appeared in better control 
nf his beliavior than previously, so that the psychiatrist u'ondered 
what had prompted the patient to assnult the Board member. 
''\VeIl/' replied the patient cheerfully, -'he m obviouslv v:^pvcted 
something like that to happen, and T didn't want to disfippQint'lum*'' 

Have we undere.^finiatcd that part of m;ui which respon.ds to our 
expecmtions and the challenge of responsible Involvement and individual 
and group accnmplisliment? Can ''level of expectation" be compared to 
a ]isyehological magnet to help draw out the best— =Dr worst— in man? 
Sometimes the expressions of **cnrrying the torch'^ or ^^having a cause'* 
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have been used in a negntive sense. Wliere in the realni of lasting lunnaii 
nchievenicnr do \ve fiiul a sense of pride and self-actualization uccuring 
other t!uin when rhere k purpose rind n sense of directian? And arc wQ 
nut involved in helping scr lev els of aspiratinn Nvhich are interwoven with 
goals and purpo^c^. Journrd (16) states that ^^Mnn's intendonalit)^ will 
or deciiion to do or be gomerhing is a force in its own right, a force that 
exists under the sun surely as do wind^ biological pressure and social 

What are some other way.s we can stimulate mnn so that the drive 
and intensity of his "intentionality'' will be strengthened by a better 
understanding of his capabilities? In recent years there Imve been a pro- 
h'feration of approaches. We shall touch briefly on one area— that of 
creativit)^ or applied imagination as an aspect of liuman potentiah 

Begijining with the inspiration provided by Alex^ F. Osborn {23) ^ 
Dr. Sifhiey Parnes and other.q at the Srate University of New York at 
Huffalop New York^ have served m a nucleus for providing leadership 
in the Crentive'Educarion movcnient which k influencing approaches to 
training and dev^dopment of personnel in business^ education^ industrj^, 
governmenr, and the health related professions. One of the niost unique 
programs of m kind in tliis country, the Annual Creative Probleni 
Solving Institute held each summer at Buffalo is staffed by a volunteer 
faculty and attracts several luuidred participAnts froni throughout the 
Uiiited States and many foreign countries. An example of the approach 
to training at I^uffalo can be found in the Creative Behavior Guidebook 
wricren by Dn Parnes (26). 

In renectlng on the growth of training programs in creativity Dr, 
Parnes in a recent article has statedj '-Over the years^ I have been inters 
ested in the relatively new programs for human potential develnpmencj 
coui^seg in creative problcm-snlving, sensitivity and awareness training, 
general semantics and related areas^ and art education programs of vari- 
our types. All the research to date seems to demonstrate that ^ve can 
design educational programs that give individuals new scope for tlieir 
indivithial processes. . , 

Based on many year^ of group leadership ex])erience and rcsearchj Dn 
Herbert A. Otto (25) has receiitly published a comprehensive volume 
outlining group methods which may be used to actualize humiin potential 
For the student who wishes to iiivestigate additionnl approaches to prob- 
lem solving and tlie develnpnient of potentinlj some other suggested refer- 
ences are Gregory (10), Schneider (30), Allen (1), Gordon (8)^ 
Anderson (2), Murphy {20)i and Sorokin (31). 
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Pcrhnps the imm single mnuuiitial vnririble in lidpiiig tliscover anil 
express human potential is the "contagion of spirit" \vhich is racliatuil 
from the persnn who is a living, brcarliing cxiniiple of one caught up hi 
the e.Ncitenienc of— in the svoiils of LcRoy Sclineiilcr-— being "released to 
the wisdom of his own niinir*. (30) 

How better to viesv sparkling mw facets of life than through tisc 
eyes of .innther svho is able to stand still and lofsks until lie really sees— 
and then helps us see==an£l tcHich-^and feel. Kenneth Clark in clescrib- 
mg the Art Critic, Bernard Berenson, wrote: "He found enough beauty 
in his own ganlen to suffice for tlie whole day. And he used to say 
"Each nioniing as I look, I wonder \vhere my ejes were yestenlay." 
{5), la have the rare fortune to associate with such a sensitive person 
eiihances the likelihood that we will explore more fully the limits of our 
senses— .tliat our Awareness Quotient will make a significanr forward 
leap. 

What is it like to come fully alive? To become sensitive to the wontlcr 
of tlie world around us and within us? The possibilities are iiiimetise. 
What would it bs like to take such a coniinon tiling as water and look 
at it ill "an uncommoii \\-ay"?Two men in California, Ernest Braun and 
David Cavaguaro, have been doing this for years. Recently tliey have 
published n book (4) In which they consider the "timeless wonder of 
water". Through their brilliant photography and a syinphony of words 
they share with us the fragile beauty of frost on n spider web, a powerful 
waterfall, a clear lake at dawn. One's iniaglnation can soar when caught 
up by words such as these: 

What wondrous stories a water niolccnlu could tell, of wild peaks 
visited on stormy nights, of quiet rivulets and raging rivers traveled, 
of peaceful fogs and sun-cobred clouds, of glaciers and ocean cur- 
rents, of fragile snowllakes and cri'sp little frost crystals, and of the 
seething protoplasniic retorts of living cells — a million places visited 
Since the earth's beginning. If only the water could speak our langu- 
,'ige, but instead sve iiiust rend nf Its work among the rocks it etches 
and tumbles, and among the living organisms It helps to fashion. 
What docs it mean to really see? How many of us have tlie phy.slcnl 
capacity of sight yet live and die in a sort of twilight world! 

For those who cannot travel, many h.'ive found srimulatlon and release 
to a broader \s'orld hy making friends of hnoks svhere tliey can visit with 
some of the greatest minds of all time. "The best way toward greatness 

is to ml,\' the great . and the secret of education Is never to forget 

the possibility of greatness". fl5) Blessed is the student who has a 
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teacher - w^hcthcr in ^ehotjl or uur - who eNcitcs liiin to vi^ic in priiir with 
the iiniiinrtalH of the past, 

Alufpliy (21) states that ■■our problem in the release of human 
potentialirit's arc only to a liniitcfi degree problems in hou' to give the 
hQFt rewards to excite the biggest scientific or artistic efforts. Much more 
they relate to the problem of itlcntifying early, valuing and cultivating 
ful!y the kind of man or uniman capnble nf stiniulationj enriching^ 
nourishing, supporting and guiding those with potenfial passion, possibili- 
ties of knosvledge, skill or creative nchievement."' 

Murphy's comn;ents have a faniilinr ring and a ])eculinr relevance for 
those of us who work in rehabilitatinn. How can a helping person 
effectively assist others in cieveloping and using regidual abilities or skills 
-or in discovering and refining Inmmn potential = if he himself has not 
and is not experiencing the same kind of ongoing adventure in living? 

In another article the writei" has explored this question in cDnsiderable 
detail, (19) 

At the heginning of this paper we asked whether or not you or I WQuId 
liave nad the faith to see potential in Helen Keller had she been referred 
to us as a young girl. Perhaps a fitting way to summarise the essence of 
whM we have been trying to say is found in two poems by two deaf-blind 
poets. Bob Smithdas and Richard Kinney. Bob Smithdas in "Little 
Things" gives us a delightful peek at the magnitude of potentinl when 
he writes that "in a tiny withered seed a thousand roses sleep**.. . and 
"um man with a consuming dream can i . . turn silence into deathless 
song", 

Richard Kinney in his tribute to Anne Sullivan ^iacy speaks of the 
world of the deaf-blind children as having "no natural song of speech . . . 
nor . , , can radiance of rainbow , . . pierce that dusk whereof they are 
possessed''. Yet^ these are ""laughing children . . . life is good!** 

Why? 

''Because you lived, wise teachen'" 
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A review of 3000 years of hisrory reveals four major determiners of 
man's attitudes to\vnrd and treatment of handicapped individuals. These 
are: survival^ supcrsEicion, scienccj and service. During most of recorded 
hlsEory the penduluni lias gwung, at least to some degree, among all of 
these determiners although until the last 200 years science and service as 
determiners were clearly overshadowed by threats to physical survival 
from the harshness of nature and the harshness of men and superstition* 

These past 200 years have seen man struggle with changing beliefs 
and approaches toward exceptionality^ and frequent extreme shifts in the 
position of the pendulum in areas of science and service have occurred. 
The men dly retarded were considered curable provided proper sensory 
and educacional training was given in the mid 1800's by some as a result 
of tlie inteiise idealism and optimism of Itard and Seguin, When institu- 
tionalized retardates in the United States failed to respond as totally as 
expected to such training, the pendulum swung full arc, and the optimism 
gave way to pessimism and a custodial rather than educational attitude 
towafd retardation set in by the turn of the century. Recently, however^ 
the pendulum has moved again not full arc but toward a more optimistic 
outlook for educating the retarded, much of it the result of research dur- 
ing the 1960's. 
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1 he fantasy of fixed intelligence enicrgud wirh the development of the 
Binec iiitelJigence test and hidividuals ntcaining u given IQ score were 
thaught ro have been described in terms of their basic capncit}^ for learn- 
ing With accLiracy and finality. \i'he peiiduluin Ims iiioved and is still 
moving in/egard to this and the extrenie position that JQ rests are totally 
invalid hr^ been taken by soitie, and the more moderate position that such 
tests art useful when undci'srood and utilized with critical perspnctive 
taken by others, 

John Watson, Sigmund Freud, and IL F. Skinner have contribuLcd 
to the mnvement of the pendulum in reganl to both child rearing and 
si^ecial educational practices nver the past 50 years in the United States. 
Concern with ''outer" versus '-inner" life coiisideratums of emotionally 
disturbed children has determined in the past and are stfll determining 
the actual emphasis in special educational prograins with disturbed chil= 
dren, J he behavior modification nierhodological contriburion to the 
1960s in special education moved tlie pendulum rapidly but in the ]97(}'s, 
we still fintl ourselves pondering the questions of the psychueducationists 
and the hunmnistSj and it appears to be moving again, 

\eSj pendulum swings are not Jieu- to special education as they are 
not new to general educauon, or for that inurter, tlie society at large. 
In general, extreme swings and then e^'cntunl movcnierit to niore moder- 
ate positions seem the rule. Coiicurrentlyj \vc are in the midst of a pendu- 
luni swinging dilemnia regarding the plncenient of exceprional cliildren, 
particularly the nientally retarded and tlie eniotionally disturbed, in 
American public school education, llic sel^cantained class model with 
its heritage from institutionnl programs and classes for the physically 
handicapped is being challenged at the present tinie. Part of the problem 
relates to catcgorixation and variable and imperfect iiistrunicnts and 
methods for designating children as mentally deficient or emotionally 
disturbed. 

Part of the problem relates to the categorization outcome of labeling 
and the stigma of being called ■retarded' or 'disturbed,' Part of the prob- 
lem relates to the constitutionality of labeling anybody **anything*' and 
modifying his educational opportunities in contrast to those of thejion^ 
labeled. Court decisions in California and elsewhere in the nation are 
increasingly supporting parents and special interest groups who challenge 
whn^ have become estabHihed and widespread practices In special 
education* 
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Spccml pilucaror^i have btfcn awnru of the ilrnwbnck^ of the sclf<on= 
tainctl clas^ for m\uu rime. But \ve have bccii ^hnv m clevelop options 
and fake tim initiative in bringiiig abouc chanye before court onhvs and 
lei^islatfve action cieinandcd such chanj;e>;, Now we arc faced In some 
cascB with a penclukim ^wing of full arc. No special classes, no hibels; 
chcrefQic regular dnM phicenient and full time participadon in the regu- 
lar class program, What to ch)? The prospect of indiscriminace ]dacenient 
of chihlrcn with serious learning and/or behavior pmblcms into the al- 
ready' Qverburdened hands of regular class teachers is alnrming. How did 
wc get ourselves into tins and whose fault is it anyu^ay? 

1 0 begin witlij we can blnnic! ourselves stated earlien We may have 
become too special, too uncritical of uur own practices, too *niore service' 
than, "more knowledge' oriented and too isolated from the regular clasps- 
room programs. But special education niust operate in the frameworfc 
of the school districti. 

Perhaps it's their fault? Plave administrative rigidity and resistance 
limited some special educators atEcmpts at Innovation and change? Are 
funds diflicult to obtain for truly upgrading the level of instruction pro- 
vided in special prugrams? Have administrators been slow to take initia- 
tive in improving tlie quality of educational programs in regular class- 
roums and supporting regular classroom teachers so that more education- 
ally handicapped and possibly borderline retarded children could be 
Included? Wellj nmybc they are limited because of the type of regular 
classroom teachers available to man their classrooms, 

Maybe its the regular class teacher's fault. Is she too ready to unload 
the first cliild who falls outside her range of tolerance for behavioral and 
academic difference? Is she poorly prepared to truly individualize instruc- 
tion, remediate academic deficiencies and deal with problems of manage- 
ment and motivation effectively? If so, then maybe it's the fault of the 
teacher pre])aration institutions who were supposed to get her ready for 
her job in the first place. 

The universities and state colleges may be at faulti Why didn't they 
offer the training and experience to better prepare the regular class teach- 
er for tlie wide range of individual differences inevitably encountered in 
the public school? Well, after all they were follnwing state credentiaHng 
reiiiiirements. Maybe it's the fault of the state department of education^ 
Are they to blame? They determine the basic requirements necessary 
to prepare a regular class teacher. But since these are supposed to be a 
rcnection of societal needs and pals m relation to eduention, maybe it's 
aodety^s fault 
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Eiiially wi; iuive the culprit! It's mdm and thu simplu answer tu ..... 
spccfiil educational ihlemma is 'change the \s-orh;I?' I^esijite the facurious 
ring to the preceetliiig remarks, rhey do tciul to point up the enonnniisJy 
cnniplcx proble.ns itivolvctl i.i dcanng u-Ith any change in regular or 
special ducatioih The rcsuit, if uc aren't carefnl, is possible inimohiiijca- 
tion^rhat is wc arc damned if u-e do concimie placing retarded and dis- 
turbed children hi special classes and daniiied if we don't when we 
arbitrarily assign them to regular c!n.sses. 

Of course, such an extreme conjlict leading to imniorihiisarion may not 
occur in all cases— it may be roplacod by chaos, confusion, or a variety 
of ndiiiinistrative smokescreen taetics. Or, hopefully, wc wiU finally coii- 
ceive of a series of options as alternatives betwecii self-contained place^ 
mcnt for the regarded and ilisturbed u-liich will offer whatever supportive 
services needed to help rhese children with their learning amJ behavior 
I)roblems, avoici cnsuni or final assigiunent of labels, and begin to establish 
a firm link bet\vecn special education dasscs and the regular classroom. 
Certainly the need for such options or actual program developnient In 
this direction lias been considered for some time. But there is a current 
urgency that necessitates uiir direct assault on the problem. Let's face it, 
wc simply won't cliangu the world and iwjlve all the complex philosophi' 
cal, k'gislativc, and adniinistrative issues before coming up with new 
approaches in special education. We must take special education, school 
districts, regular class teacliers, teacher preparation programs, state de- 
partnients of education, and society at large pretty much where they are 
and start on the operational level which matters most to the children we 
seek to serve, 

The Santa Monica Madison School Plan is an attempt to provide an 
mnovative answer to the question of special versus regular class place- 
ment and has been develnpefl o^-er a three-jx-ar period in the Santa Monica 
schools, bullth'ng on the engineered cinssroom design introduced in the 
(listrict in 1966. The plan aims at merging special class progi-ams for 
educable mentally retanlecl (KMR) and educatinnnlly handicapped 
f ICH) children with the regular class program. 

We shall discuss the functional model for grouping niul instruction in 
rhe Mndison Plan, pre-placement a.s.sessment, physicnr fncillties and pro- 
Krnm, and ongoing evaluation. 
Fitnrtlonal Modd for Cronfihiir and Jmtrncf'ton 

Tlic initial task faced in the development of the Madison PInn in- 
volved a shift in point of view regarding EMR and EH children. Fim, 
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pre-occupatloii with tiiiieworn and essentially etlucationally useless labels 
and categaries abandoned and a single program created which cov- 
ered the two categaries of exceptionality, TIius, the broadj optiniistic and 
soincwhat idealistic label of "learnt^'' \va^ applied to all the children, re- 
gardless of traditional category. It was not what these children could not 
do, based on the coiicept of disease^ disability^ or imndicapj that was of 
major concern; it was the notion tliat regardless of their problems they 
were at all times ready to learn something that was Important. Second, 
piirticipation in the regular class prnrn'am was recognized as desirable for 
as niany exceptional children as possible provided tiiey were given wiiat- 
ever supportiv^e special liclp necessaiy on a part-time basis for some or a 
full-time basis for others. 

On the basis of this point of view a functional model for grouping and 
instruction was conceived. It combines all exceptional children and con- 
siders them learners at varying levels of competenccj along a dimension 
of read mess for regular classroom functioning, Fou" major areas of com= 
petence are considered in placing atiy child along this dimensiQiu 1) Pre- 
Academic competence, 2) Academic cumpctencej 3) Competence for 
functioning in traditional classroom settings (e;gM teacher in front of 
class^ child working with teacher In small group, and child working in- 
dependently in class or group) ^ and 4) susceptibility to traditional class- 
room reinfnrcers (e.g.j acquisition of knowledge and skill, grades, recog- 
nitionj and praise from teacher and peers). Pre-Academic competence is 
defined as the ability to pay attentionj start \vorkj follow task directionSj 
take part orally, do what you are told in class, and get along with others* 
In addition^ being able to see, hear^ and perceive accurately, and adequacy 
in motor coordination are related to success in a regular classrooni on a 
pre-academic leveL Academic competence relates to 'being right' and 
"neat* as w^ell as ta language comprehension, reading, aritlimetiCj and 
other subject areaSi 

The Madison Plan views most exceptinnal children as ready at all 
tinies to fulfill at least some of the expectations associated witli these 
four levels of competence. It assigni them to a program based on degrees 
of expectancy along the dimension of readiness for regular classroom 
functioning, regardless of their traditional classification, Four settings are 
utilis^ed in order to provide a program CQvering the full range of expect- 
ancies^ Pre=Academic T, Pre-Academic IT, Academic T, and Academic II* 
These are illustrated in relation to tlie dimension of readiness for regular 
classroom functioning in Figure I. 
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FIGURE 1 

Th.Q plmension of Readiness Urr 
Regular Clas^njQm Functioning 

Pre-Academic 1 Pre-Acadchiic II Academic 1 Academic II 

The Pre-Academic 1 level has the \o\vm leve! expectancy and provides 
the strongesc supports for helping rlie chihl improve in his behnvior and 
learmng, It emphasizes increasing cnniperencc at ihe pre-academic level 
and de-emphasizes academic instruction. The program take^ place in a 
separate room under the supervision of a teacher and cla^^rnum aide. 
Eight to teii chihlren work Individually at large tables and the primary 
instructional setting involves the teacher working individually with the 
cliild, or ciiild working independently at his desk or in a study booth. 
Group instruction is mininiiHed and all work is in^I'vidually aligned. 
The room resembles an engineered cla^isroom (Hewett, Taylor, & Artuso, 
196B; Hewett, ]96S) originally developed as a self-contained room for 
educationally handicapped children witli interest centers for order, ex= 
plorntoiy, and conuiiunlcation activities and special materials for building 
pre-acadenilc skills. Since many exceptional children have experjenced so 
much frustration and fnilnre in school, reinforcers of knowledge and skill 
and grades may be ineffective. In additioji, some do not respond well to 
praise, particularly at first. As a result the Pre^Academic I and Pre-Aca- 
deniic I J settings use a check mark system \vhich is an extension of one 
originally develnped for use in the mygmcQvod classroom. Each child 
carries around a Work Record Card on which there are some 200 ruled 
squares or boxes= Every twenty minutes tlie teacher or aide acknowledges 
lunv well the child has worked in ralatmn to his assigned task or tasks 
(task behavioral) and how well he has behaved according to classraom 
standards (setting behavioral). In administering the check marks, the 
teacher cither cnlls attention to strengths the child hnr demonstratecl by 
giving him all of hk possible checks (*Tou didirt get out of your scat, 
even once.'') or alei'tn him to problems which arose dnring the twenty- 
minute period by withholding some of the checks ('^You left your de^k 
without raiding your hand,-'). 
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Cliiltlrcn nmlpwd in the I^e=Acatlcniic 1 mimii cm cani a p(^s?^ible 
fcii checks mnrb every ruTiiry miiULte^. The check innrki^ are reallv aU 
pliaber Icirer^ rdiUCti fn bcluivior ht^lecred for cniphrisi:^ (u.^.. 'A' lor 
nrreiuir)!], 'W for working, etc.). "I'he first five are giveii for Svork' and 
rellect the ffdlowiiig careKories: atrentuHu Htartin':. workinji, fnlknring 
rask ilirec-rmns, being v\[^\[, and heing neat. The mond i\vv check mark^ 
nrv L^iven inv \hmg whiu jon're rnlcl' aiiil allnwh :hv leacher nuiNimiiin 
llexjhility in ctHiinuniicaring to the child \m overall .idherciicc to cla^^s or 
group n\k^. Ah can be ^een, the cnte^ories themselves are expressd in 
fcrnis uiuiersrnndable to the chihlren and repre^cnred on the Work Re= 
cnrd Card by alphabet ietter^ which serves a^ a record of ^trengthH and 
ucaknesses. Once a card k filled, the child may exchange It for a small 
nmqnnt of fnod, an inexpensive trinket, or 15 minutes of free^holce time. 

11ie Pre-Acadeniic II level iiicreases the degree of expectancy in the 
four area^ gf pre-academic iUul acadeniic i^kills, instruct innal setting!^, and 
reniforcer^. Six to eight children vvork with a teacher or aide around a 
cliisrer of tables in what 1$ eHsenrially a tcacher=3inall gvanp instructional 
^ettiiig. Emphasis shifts from individualized, independent nssigiinients to 
gnuip lesions and from pre^academic skills of attentiunj working, and 
following directions to inteiisive remedial academic work. Hou^evcr, tak- 
ing part orally iii a ffroup lesson and getting along with others are pre- 
academic skills particularly stressed here and opportunities are constantly 
provided for building them. The check mark system used in Pre-Acadeni- 
ic 1 ig retained with these two pre-academic behaviors added in the task 
behavioral and setting behavioral categories rei^pectively. Free choice 
activity time k the only exchange provided for completed cards. 

The Academic I level provides a siniulated regiilar classroom experi- 
ence for sixteen to eighteen children who are seated at desks or tables 
arranged in the same manner as those used in regular classrooms in the 
school riie instructional .netting is teacher in front of the cLm Remecjial 
academic work is stressed with more emphasis on utilizing regular curric- 
ulum materials rather than individualized lessons. In place of the check 
mark s^-stem^ the tcadicr at the Academic I level uses a nunicrical grading 
systenL Each hour children in the setting a]'c given ratings in areas of 
effort, quaiity of work^ and citizenship* This is an extension of the on- 
going evaluation rating systems to be disctrssed hiten 

Academic 11 is the regular classroom and all children working at Pre- 
Academic IT and Academic T levels are assigned some time in this setting. 
Regular teachers who hnve children assigned to the Leeirnmg Center part 
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time in their dam^ lIh ratings on a tiaily hum m\\\m' to those iUnw i'\ 
Amkmk J. 

In the de^ciipiinn of the Mnili^on Vim }m pimMitcrl, it shoiiKl be 
noted that Jio (listinctioii k niaile with rcferehre to tjpe of exceptional 
child (eg., KMR or EH) to be assigned at any kvch Kach child k 
viewed In mim of lii^ reaslinei^s to profit fmni the degree of expectancy 
at any level and from hk Rm inoment iji the prograni coiiiiidcrcd in 
irausit'wn along tlie diniensio!! of readiness for regular classroom fiinc= 
tioning, In this \\^ny rhc2"e is no label assigned to tlie child. The learning 
environment hag the label (e.g., Pre-Academic 1) And the child i*^ aK^ign-^ 
ed work at any level or leveb in order to b(jlster hl^ strengths antl coni- 
pen^ate for his \\-eakne^ses, 1 his k not to ^ay that arbitrary prcjisure is 
exerted to get all exceptional childreji into the regular classroom, Ilere 
the concept of 'i^winging Aoov^' on both the special nnd regular clas^rooni^ 
arises. At any time if a child k not a candidate foj- greater degrees of 
expectniicy af^^ociated witli a given leveh he can move back to a le^s 
denmnding situation. The impgrtant con^idernrion here k the eliniinatlon 
of cloi^ed or locked dooris in either direction. I'hnre are Nome exceptional 
children that may ne\er move pa^t a Pre-Acndemic I setting during most 
of their school careers, but the option is there with the systematic plan to 
implement udien and if the child ready, 
Pre-Placcmcnt Jssmmimi 

Implementation of the Madison Plan begins with a review of a piaee= 
ment Inveiitory filled out by the teacher or tenchers who have had 
previous experience \vith the. child. This in\-entory consists of 34 Itenis, 
stating degrees of competence with respect to pre^academic and academic 
functioning, ability to work in various instructional settings and cffec= 
tiveness of various reinforcers with the child, The completed Inventory 
provides a weighted score suggcHting the level (Pre-Academic I, Prc= 
Academic II, or Academic I) where initial work with the child can best 
begin. In afldition, any p^ycholngical or medical data on the child or 
cumulative record intormatign available k reviewed. However, the 
Madison Plan aims at initiating the educational assessment within the 
instructional program^ not prnviding an elaborate prc-placement diagnnsis 
and assessment which in the author's experience often does not trandate 
usefully into classroom practice. 

At Hie beginning of the school year as many of the designated group 
of exceptional children to enter the Madison Plan ai possible are assigned 
full time to a regular classroom in ^e school for a one to two week 
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in'iUhl. Thi^ i,^ dnut^ ri> ! j c^^fiihlisii ;i iV'^iihir %i\uv hmt ii)v each 
Hiiiilcfit rcnvaril vviiich lie cnnld liune «jver the year, 2) ac(iiiuijii the 
iH'^fulni^ L'liii^s tcaclicr with ihv child afhl r^rnhli^lu froin die bcgiiining^ 
her piirriiil i CHpnii^ihiliry ff)f fhe chihlV eduentiniinl pragnlin, ^) i\Ci\utimt 
the (.'xccptinnal clnltl u irh the clas?, feneher, and peei?. Follow ing thi^ 
inirial period, rhe chih] ren aiT ai^siKned rn rhc Madi?;nn Plaii ])rngrani, 
aii'l rerurned tn the reguhir chij^srnniii for nitivnies and les^(His \rhich 
are apprnpriate for thetii, I Uq impnrtniif con^iderarinii liore \^ rhnt a 
link u'ith the rcgidar chi^srnoni is e^tribli^hed froni the on^ct—there h 
no ■^hoppiiig aroLUur fnr a U'illinfi legidar reacher or enipty denk whQn it 
appears the child ready for partial integration. 
PhysiCfil FncUiiiCS und Prognini 

Physical fncilitic^ within u'hich the ^ladii^on Phm operates inchide 
two adjoinin'j regtilar cla^sroomH with an nisiile door cnunecfuig them. 
ThLs facility is called the Learning Center. The Pre-Acndemic I setting 

in one mom with the Pre=Acadcniic II and Academic 1 settinp separ- 
ated by cabinets or a partition iiirth^ other room= 

A§ has been described, the pro;^ram utilizes the services of two teachers 
and two aides and can include sohie thirty to thirty-six children. In actual 
Qperation in the Santa jlonica schoals^ one of the teachei's in the ATadh 
mn Plan is credentialed to tench EMR childrenj and the other ha^ experi- 
ence 'teacln'ng cdiicatiniially handicapped children, The aidei^ arc house- 
wives with no special training. The total number of children served 
depends in part on the lumiber spending part time in the Academic II 
i^etting (the regular classrooni).. Once the program is underwaj^j addi- 
tional chddren may be assigned work ui the Learnjng Center dunni; 
periods udien assigned students are integr.Ued in the regular classroom* 
In this wMV cliildren in the school not identifiable or classifiable as 
retarded or disturbed or in some other special category and who may be 
boi'dci'Iine behavioral and/or learning problems may have access to the 
facilities and resources of the Madison Plan, Thus, the Learning Center 
can become a total scliool resourcej dynamic and nexible in operation and 
offering services not possible to provide in the traditional self-contained 
special class framework. The; inrlusion of non-classified children in the 
Learning Center program serves also as an incentive to regular class 
teachers who are asked to include several exceptional children in their 
classrooms for varj^ng periods of time. While these chddren are in the 
regular classroom and there are fewer children in the Learning Center^ 
the teacher may refer out ether problem children who would not nor- 
mally be eligible for special help. Possibilities also exist for inclusion of 
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m mviKu, rcadini;, ami nrirhiiunit:, iisini: ii!i!ali:^etl and \\nk\u\i 
inarrrjalH nor nhvaVH fciiiiid in fhe reiJulMr rhiH^rnonu Tlic MiuH^nn Pliin 
iiltiiiiareh nini^ ar rrcatinn of a school Learning Cenrer defined ix place 
whcm my child nia}' gn for nciiviric^ and i'Npuriences nni nhvays pn^^sibh^ 
or pracrical to nrn\'idc in every reixular chi^i^nHim, 

While rhc jlcjorplan sw^^m a fypicnl aK^ipinienr nf Hcrrinp, rhar is 
iiw Vvv-Acaiimk I area, one PiT^i\c;;Hlc!nic 11 area, and an Academic 
I class, variaiinn^ on [\m iimgimvin arc p^^;!^iblc and in snnie cases 
c^scnriah Cnn^ider rhe ca^^e of a gmup nf KMR and KM chihlmi who^c 
bchavinr probh^m^ make rdnioHt every one nf rhcm a candidate fnr a Pre- 
Academic I i^ctring. ^Iliey ^iniply nru nor ready fur work im the orher 
levels, Hnch a group u-nnld beHt lie ^er\Ti| by initially convertintj the 
facilirie^ info two Pre=Acadeniic I ^ctrinp and gradnally introducin*; 
a Pre-Academic Jl ancl evenmally a!i Acadeniic I setfin^. Varinu^ other 
po^j^ibilirics incliuie doubling the number nf Prc^Academlc 11 scfrinp or 
having rwf) Acadeniic 1 settings should the charactcriHEiCH and funcrinning 
levels of the children involved warrant such a change, Thk flcxihility k 
important when the basic philosophy of the Madi^nn^ IMan considered— 
' that h every child is a learner, niken wherever he h and the learninfr 
environment given the responsibility for dning something to help lunL 
Prnnary consideration of diagnostic labels and resulfnnt fi^ed eNpecta- 
tion^ on the part of the teacher arc avoided^ A^ the child changes, the 
learning enviranniant ready to chnnge and no fixed plan or program 
should exist to restrict what k offered or expacted, 

J he actiml schedule of the Madison Plan provider intensive rending, 
written language^ and arithmetic experiences in the morning in all set- 
tings, m well as pre-academie eniphaRis in Pre-Acndemic 1 and IL A 
wide range of individualized niaterials are u§etl and emphasis in reading 
and written language is offered through the iise of a modified Fernnld 
ston-writing approach. Recesses are taken with the regular school chiU 
drcn, n$ k lunch. Some children ^pcnd only the morning hours in the 
program and go home before lunch, some move to Academic II part time 
during tlie morning, some continue in the afternoon in the Learning 
Center in a social studies program^ and some integrate in Academic II 
for social studies, plmical education, or music and art activitiei. ObvH 
onsly, integration in Acndeniic IT depends on the individiial classroom 
schedules of tlie regular teacher and great flexibilit)^ is ncccssaiy in 
aRsigning children^ 
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OngQinif livahiatlon 

How do you know when a given child is ti candidate for partial or 
increased ai^signinent: to any of the four ^erringH in the Madison Plaii? 
It ha^ been found that daily or weekly rellectiuns by teacher^ nlJered at 
Htulf conference.^ regarding -I think he',^ doing better thi^ week,' or *I 
feel he had better be given more tinie in the Pre-Acadeniic II setting/ 
are uocfulh un^yitcniatic in providing indicnrions for prograni altera- 
tion. 71ierefnrej a rating ^y^teni has been furniulated for vm in all four 
settinga, '11ns system relates to the task beliavioral and setting behavioral 
cntegorie>^ described earlier and h designed to provide data for the Learn- 
ing Center ^staflf in relation to making decisions about re-assigning the 
child work in any of the four instnictional settings. In Pre=Acndemic I 
and J I, teachers make such ratings u^ing a one to five numerical scale 
every twenty niiniuc.s, T he ratings are recorded directly on the chiUrs 
Work Record Card in the next open box after the clicck niarkH. Tlie imk i 
behavioral rating is based on how well the child handled the requirements 
of work tmigned. i Ins rating procediire is based on a niucli niore elabor- 
ate .set of criteria not po^^ible to present here. The setting behavioral . 
rating rejjccts liow well the child fuUillcd expectations according to tlie 
standards for Moing what you're told' or "following riiles^ In the assigned 
mttlng, 

In the Academic I setting thk syBteni is used for both dirc-jily rating 
the child'^ effort and quality (rask belmvioral) and citizenship (setting 
behavioral) every hour and providiiig ongoing evaluation data for the 
progranL Hie Acadendc II teacher does the same rating on a daily ba^is 
without communicating it to the child. 

At the end of each week an average 20=minuce (Pre-Academic I and 
hoursly (Academic I)^ and flaily (Acadeniic II) rating is computed 
covering the five day periods These are graphed for each child and pro- 
vide a direct reference for the staff in considering re-assignnient. Aca- 
demic progress is recorded by the Learning Center teachers each week 
and ^innmarizcd on the graph* In generah it has been found that the 
most critical areas for determining movement into the regular cla^^^room 
are in the pre-academie and instructional .netting categoriGS. Once the 
child is paying attention, trying, and workings following direcrion^j and 
getting aloiig with others he can often be included in die range of 
academic differences tlie regulnr classroom teacher is prepared to provide. 

The decision as to when movement into a* regular classroom ,shouId 
occur or when changes in an existing assignment should be made is 
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cnurillimred b\ rhc ^chnnl principnl u^orkinj^ ivith m Learning Crnrcr 
and regular dmvimm mdim. Cnmmiininitinn bctuTCii ?^raff and cuor- 
dinariuii nf iim^immm and re-ai^sij^nnicnr^ are rlic key cnnsidenirion^ in 
nirikiiig the Mndison Plan work, 'rhc imjnv diHicuItiej^ encouniered !n 
mainmining rhc plan cenrcr around lack ui cninnuinicaciciii buru-uen all 
^^chnnl mfi nicniberri. Active pnrricipririnn of Learning Center teachers 
in faculry meetin^^ rind scheduled obervritirm periods for rej|iilnr clns*^= 
rnnin mtcher^ to vi^ir rhe Lenrninfj Center and nb^cive chihlren with 
whuni rhey ure wnrking m wdl ^iinilar pennds for Learning Center 
teachers to vim regidnr clas^rooniH helped ^nlve tlie pmblenL Akn, having 
the regular and Lea rnni[j Center teachers exclian^c feaehni*! assignments 
periodically and having an Ufirire reguhir cln^s ^pend a period in the 
Academic 1 and Pre=Academic 11 work areas xvhile tlie Learning Center 
children in the?^e Hertinp spend rime as a group with rheir teachers in 
the rerrular classroom was a useful apprnnch tor facilitating inuierHtand- 
ing, coiniiuinicarionj and coordination. 

I he Saiita l\Ionica Madison School Plan has developed as an adniin- 
ij^rrative=in^trncrional fratnework wirhin ^vh^ch exceptional children can 
receive manj' of the benefits of both special and regular clas^ programs 
(Soloway, ]97()). It reflects a behaviDral orientation, con^iderinii CNCCp= 
tipnal children first and foremost as learners and attempts to move them 
along the dimension of readiness for regular clas^^room functioning by 
bolstering pre^acadcniic and academic ^kilk, providing opportunities to 
learn in varied instfuctional settings and offering a range of reinforcers 
from tangibles to gradcB. The overall contribution of the Plan niav he 
discussed in terms nf tlie public school, the exceptional child, and field 
of special education. 

The Madison School principal found himself in a far better position 
to deal with parents of EMR eliildren using the Madmn Plan in place 
of trnditional EMR class assignment. Such parents often question the 
label of retardation with resenfment or an expression of hopelessness that 
their child will never return to a regular classroom. The 'swinging door' 
concept of the Madison Plan was mtich more acceptable to these parents 
and most were very positive rcgardiiig having their children participate 
in it. One parent requested that \m two younger children in the ?ame 
school who were having learning prnblems but were not classifiable into 
a traditional category be placed in the program since he recognized the 
advantages of its highly individualized approach. As children initially 
placed in the Learning Center spent increasing amounts of time in 
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regular classrooms, md) mm<hm\lmhk children were included and this 
provision iov cxtencling special fiicilifieg to man}' regular class children 
with learning problems has emerged a^ n sErengch af the Madi^nn Plan. 
In acldition, the regular clan^ teacherg nrofited from a closer working 
relatian^hip with the special tecicher in term^ of new material and tech- 
niqiies \vhieh they could um in their progrmm. Jsolation of the special 
reacher often occui"^ along with the imlation of the c^:ccptional child In 
^pecini proEraniB and the Madison Plan helped diminish such isolation 
consulerably* 

The advanrage of the Madison Plan for the exceptional child hiniself 
related to the probienis of labeling^ iRolafion, and lack of learning enipha-^ 
m in some special classes digcimscd earlier. Tlie teachers in tlie Learning 
Center wlio had previously w^orked with many of the children were 
impresgetl with the increaiied interest with school^ social rtwarenes§, and 
growth and academic progress shoi^^n over the year, I'hig was particii' 
larly noteworthy with the hearing handicapped and KMR children. One 
example illnsrrates the perception of the Lenrning Center by an EMR 
student. A vidtor to the Center asked him about the work he was doing 
and he replied, "Pm getting help with my reading here, but in a little 
\vhile ril be going to my real cla^s upstairs." 

Hie time will probably never come wlien any single model or plan 
will prcivide a final answer to the special versus regular cla:^s dilemma. 
Howeven as long as the question of the efficney of special classes is asked 
by sclionl adininistrators, teaehci's, parents, and special educatio!!, more 
Kuifable answers must be sougln ajul options rather than educational 
immobilizntion must occur, llie Santa Moiiica Madison School Plan 
suggests a possfble ansu^er which can only be finalized following con- 
rnuied questioning inclnding research efforts directed toward cnmparing 
its effectiveness with the trtaditioiial special class approach. 
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A Model of Man: 
Pre-Requir'te To A Model Of Rehabilitation 

CAROLYN L. VASH, Ph,D, 

Rancho Los Amigos Hnspital 
Downeyj Caiifornia 

I Imve spoken and vvritteii niaiiy m\m about '^models of rehabilicii- 
tion'^; ^ametimes mitiiahjreSj ^cliQiiiarii^iiig a vcit narrow anipucE of rclia- 
biiicafiQiij sninetiiiios gmnder imm atteinpLing to encnmpns^ all of the 
cnncepts necessary to fraiue a rehnbilitarian services jirogrnm. I hu^c have 
been **eclecEic" combinationa of my own idea^ welded with the nltm of 
others, Sometimes fhe source of a caniponeiu k given due recognition, 
somc'Eimes not— becaiise although 1 reali^.e the idea was not my own, I 
can neither recall nor find wliere I came upon it* Thi^ I suppose, 
another way of stating that there nothing new under the ^un. Such 
models arej at belt, unique and hopefully useful combinations of old 
idea§= Mine have usually purported to take info aeeount what the reha- 
bilitee needs in order to become a rehnbilitant. (I am using the term 
rehahiinve to indicate the person who is undergDing rehabilitation proce= 
dure^ and rofmbilhant to indicate the person wlio successfully comploted 
same.) The models have described what the r('/M/^/7/7ri^or should do, using 
a conceptual schema wlifch satisfied my need for inclusivencss on the one 
hand and non -overlapping cntegories on the othen 

The models I have described in tlie past liave all met tlie usefulne.sp. 
criterion to some extent. Those which I thouglit met it best are in opera- 
tion in the Vocational Service at Rancho Los Amigo^ Hospital Com- 
paratively speaking, the program is a good one. All of the basic compon- 
ents you read about in the literature are there. The statistics on placc- 
mant look as good as those of any other program dealing with severely 
disabled people and considerably better tlian many. But by and Ideal or 
absolute standardSj you would have to say it is a weak program. More 
people still muster out than succeed. Why? What is wrong with the 
program? Wliat is wrong with the models upon which it is based? What 
is wrong u'lth all the prngrnms across the country that get no better 
results? 
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Jim an thent niv iiiiiiuubrudly nr liiiiidrci!^ a\ tluiii^s nnij^'' 
wirii t\m\i prngram^, tliere are iCMi^ or hundreiU of u ny^ in begin niisucr= 
ing rlic^c quminm. For this pa]ier J arbitnirily liio^e mie of tlio^L^ way^ 
as n iTSiih of i\ mnvvrmum whicli uccured thu day before I wa^ Imwd 
In ^jU'ak to tlii^ group. T]m Research and Educntinn Coordinnrnr of fhu 
Vocnrmnal Services said, ''Uvyl Uaw nbniit you talking ar the Behnvforal 
Scieiice^^ Seminar ^omcHmc on your ideas about the nature of man? I 
don c J^eall}= knou' how yi.ni or any of rhu uflier stnlT in our dcpartnicnt 
view niaii arid IM like to run a series on tlii^. 1 ilon'r sue hou^ \ve can 
really eoniniunicate until or unle^^ \ve understand die uHSUiiiptlons we're 
all making about the nature of man/' 

He was met by a gla^sy^e\-cd stare, My (Ivn tliought was somerhing 
on the order of, **Tlie^e brand=new VkD:$ with their fancy pliilosophical 
notions . . , there s no time for that, there's WORK to c 
wm. *'Bu£ he's right/' We niake decisions every da^^—abouc prognims 
and individual clients— whieh purport to be based on clients' ncccls and 
capabilities; man's nature. Bin we don't really kntfw what they are, We 
have some norionSj but we've never systemarized them enough to let thcni 
serve as guidelines for consistent decisionMnaking, Being able to relate 
decisions to underlying assumptions lield by the clecimnn-niakcr can save 
time. Plave you ever picked up n case that was ^tarterl by someone else 
and spent some rime woiulering WHY did he or she ever do what they 
did with the clietit? Then clid you spend sonic more riiiie bad mouthing 
your professional predecessor to your colleagues? Th^n did you spend 
still more time tr) ing to decide whethei^ to scrap ever3thing and start 
over versus salvage what you coiild and rectify by patchwork? 

My priniary tlicsis today is that better understaiuling of man as Reha= 
bilitee and Man as Rehabilirator can ease the frustration and tinie wast- 
age illusti-ared by the paiiifully rypicnl scene just described. Let me cor- 
rect myself, Hetter understanding of Man as Homo Sapiens is u'hat we 
need. Given that, tlie teni]5orary or parrtime roles as rehabilitee and reha- 
bilitator slionld fall into i^lace. I stress these two roles only as a means 
of introduciiig the opinion that the assimiptions wq maka about the nature 
of the client a-e only half the story. The assume 'ons we make about 
<Hnwlv^ the facts about ourselves, and the junctioiis and disjunctions 
between these two are the other half. Our own needR and capabilities^ 
otir uuture, dictate our decisions ju^t as much as our assumptions about 
the elients. What are they? Do w^ really know? 
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I think hmQv iinileriiraiuHnji ui tlw^c fliinp umII i\\m help m mv tht: 
hv{^v ivmumon nl crrnriiig "as if*' iinjfjnuns— pnjjrnnns openirin^ ''m 
ir rhry were renlly nmkd or ''n^; if*' rhcy were really providinfj i\ \mh\\ 
service. \\\mt \a it ahnut ns rhat causes us to create prugrams rhar wc 
think are great but wheri odier penplc say. '^Yeah, it ^tniiub gouil bui 
wimr 1^ ii: really doing?'' We have rruuhle aiiswerinij, hur j^n righc alieiul 
with It, iniflauiired and unshaken? 

My secondary thesis k that even Incking the hard core 11iU'rH ubout 
the nature of mnii rhac philn^nphcr^ and scicnri^r?^ have ^mighr ^iriee the 
dawn of history, if each of us take^ r}w time to thjuh thniu^h hi^^ helieff^ 
about; the nature of man ruid then advertises thusc beliefs to his fellows, 
then right or wrong, we will have faken a big ^rep towarti niakin;i our 
actions cnmprehensible to ourselves and urhers. By recnpiizing what our 
beliefs really are and ^elf-consciously taking fhem as working ni^^uniptinns, 
we cnii build for our^elve^ models to guide decision making. By advertis- 
ing tliese to others, wc can provide them with niodels to guide decoding 
of our actions. Tempting eriticimn of not only our deci^sion^i but our very 
belief structures lacks something in appeal, bur let me just ^tare the 
opnnon that if we in the people-lielping fiehi are iinable to overcome thi^ 
natural tendency to protect our egos from the onslaughts of criticfsm we 
are probably doomed to many more decades of weak programs which 
nre good only by compnri^^on with other \veak programs. 

At best we will still err. Even after taking inventory of our beliefs and 
sorting them into various plks and even after wc have made the fruits 
of our efforts public donmiii, we will still err because ^onie of our beliefs 
will dimply be ^vrang. But at least we will begin to generate constant- 
rather than random errors, and constant errors can be located, they can 
be identified, and then they can be conccied. Random error eludes us. 
It comes from so many and diven^e sources that we can do no more than 
lump it together and call it ''chnncc''. In reseai-ch we have a statistical 
handle on it, but it still distorts our predictions. We feel better becaiise 
wc know approximately how much. In tlie clinical setting it distorts our 
decisions, and we have no idea how much. In research, from time to 
time, a component of random error gets identified and can thenceforward 
be used as a control variable. Yesterday's *'chance'' happening has become 
today's ■'cause=effect" relationship. In the clinical setting it happens too, 
"Ahar' says the counselon '•This client's been getting more withdrawn 
in our sessions because IVe been veiy passive and non-directive when he 
naads some very active direction-'. It happens, little by little, fragmentary 
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iiisiglu by fragiuciUary insiglu. We have thum "Aha!'' experiences and 
milizc we have ciTcd because we didivt ^ee the clients needs and capa= 
bilitie^ correctly. We iuipect niuybe we were too stryngly driven by our 
own need tu u^e the technique with which we felt nio^t capable* rhen 
we ^turt wonderingj ■* Where eke am I doing it?" 

rhere will .^till be randoni errur, toUj beeiiu^e ^ome ot our belieis will 
e^'capc in the inventorN^=usuully becaUHC wc don't happily acknawledge 
that we fuel a certain way about people, A$ soon as the concept starts to 
push itii way into conscionsne^Sj we push it right back again and forget 
we ever saw it. But dnit's o.k. Urowth growth; yuu don't have to do 
it all at once. 

llie title of this paper reflects niy belief that having a model of man 
k a pre=requisite to building a usable model of reliabilitatiunj not that 1 
alreudy have one to afier you today. Each of us niLLHt tjuild his owii"Or 
be aware of the orji^ which exists and unconsciously guides decisions^ — so 
^that this data is available to the intelligence. With time, experience and 
/ mutual feedback^ we will begin to recognize faulty notions and cast them 
( out^, We'll steal better ones that we've learned froni suinegne else. If we 
could have a '■pre-post'' cheeky we'd probably lind that the commonalities 
among our n.iodelB were growling, And we'd be on our way to /I inodel 
of jnaii which could guide the profcssiunj not just one professionah 
/Improved consistency between professionals could be added to the im- 
proved consistency of an individuaL 

Now I'd like to share with you~niake public— some of the beliei's 
Tve conie to realise that 1 hold about the nature of nian since 1 started 
taking inventory a couple of months ago. They guide, in extreme cases 
dicLatej and in other cases at least coloi'j my actiojis and decisions. 
Because 1 believe they are true of men in generali they abo contribute 
to my interpretation of the actions aiid decisions of others , , . cliciits, 
otlier professionalSj friends^ i"elativeSj strangei's . . . anyone whose 
beliayior 1 have reason or occasion to interpi^et. I don't claiin truth for 
any of them. 1 doirt expect agreement on all of them and wouhhi't be 
taken too much by surprise to find disagreement 'on all of them. Even 
understanding the§e underlying assuiiiptions of niinej 3^ou may still tliink 
some of my decisions are poor^ but at least yon41 know a little better 
how 1 got there. My payoff will be, when 1 make a poor decision^ I'll 
have given you a better chance to give me constructive feedback for 
correcting myielf next time. 

A little earlier I made reference to ^'taking inventory and sorting into 
various piles''. The sorting process marks the be|inning of true model 
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jiHiking. If ruqure^ fiiir ^^opIuHfiairioi^ and scmie ni m will do \vq\\ tu 
generate u ^iniple lainui ry lint. ^Vhe^ I my ''muv nf US'' I nican tliat'^ 
where I'm at. A year from nou I may liavo the heyinninfi^ of an orpii^ 
izcii theoretical Htriieture, but iciday I an) dimply ^hariiig with you ^fjnie 
of my initial rnminatinns in the hope rhiit they will intcrei^r you and 
8tiniulatc ynti rn embark on a ^iniilar venture^ — ^which ynu niighE Inter 
shares with im. The choice of topics k guided not by some thcoreiicall)^ 
determined evaluation of importance^ but by the happcii^tance of events 
in the last two months which have prampted nic to think about these 
pnrticidar i^^uc^, I will a^k far more cjue^rinns than I uill iniMven 

1. First of allj all meii are NO P created equah In Abraham Lincohr^ 
day that was an important chiiig to ^ay and^ like the Bible, il: can be 
interpreted nuMT or \em cnncrctely, 'Mjy^r nf having observed that 
gome people arc mvdvt^ some dimib, some bcautifuL ?^ome ui^Iy, ^ome 
licaltliy, ^ome sickly right frum the very begimiing of life, take a hn 
concrete vlewi For exnniplej tlicy inter]Het Lincoln as liavinp meant, 
"'All men nrc created with a right to equal opportunity under the law*" 
Otliers steadfast innintain that he meant exactly what lie said but that 
such variables as intelligence, beauty and health weren't what be was 
talking about, He meant j^piritual equality^ — ^no man'^ soul better than 
any other man's soul I don^t know what to say about the latter inter- 
pretation other than '*nh'' and then put it in the pigeonhole marked 
**Unnsable Information''. The former is more seductlvej but even that 
gives rne some trouble. Can a legal or moral right offset the limitations 
which capabilities impose upon opportunity PDoesn't it become vacunus 
to Insist that a person who lacks the capabilities to function without a 
constant guardian hnSj at some philosophical level, as mucli right to a 
cnllege education as anyone else? Or that I liave as much right to avail 
my.^elf of ice skating lessons as anyone else? Do I have a right to bqva^ 
an opportunity to attain a very high level position and then proceed to 
demonstrate how ^Vight on" the Peter Principle is? 

The trouble with the CQncept of riglirs is that it's a two-adged sword. 
^'Rights under the law" frequently sanctions unkindness and excuses the 
individual from concarning himielf with thii. 1 have the right to sue you 
if you rear end me* But how about you? You are runuiiating so hard 
about your wife^s^ accident last month and what will happen with your 
insurance company if any little thing happens and whammo, your foot 
slips off the brake a .d onto the accelerator My bumper gets dented a 
little, Unless Vm some kind of nut about how my car looks, T should 
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cnvc less iibout the bk'iniVli. It'n nnt enoiiL;!! u, luirt tliu recall' value of 
tlic car. I^iit ir u-ould cost $8(1.00 to put it bnck like it was. Tve got a 
right to iiisif,! on thuC. Am] Im the lasn strasv with ynur insunincc coiii= 
pniiy. And caLisg ynu to go on Hs^^iifiiiul riHk at a couple himdieJ bm-ks 
more than yoiiVe paj'iiig now. Aiul you don't knou' hnw you'i-e eoing to 
pny for the uroci'ries. lint Vvc m a Hght. It WAS Jl your f;iiilt and 
i nni iniincc?nr m a 70 year old virnin md if you can't kQcp your inind 
on your driviii!; then you sliould stay of! the mmu. Riglit? Riahtcmis? 
Hut is it ^1/1(1 f 

The concepts of rigiits aiid etiunliry arc unfortunate. I chink they iniss 
the point, J think fhuy denioustratu ninirs tendency to try to substitute 
po\i-er measmcs (rights concdpt) and simplisttc absoliitisins (equality 
coML-ept) to prevent nien fruin walking all over each other because he's 
given up hdpe for fairness and kindness from individual.^. I recognise that 
in the larger society these concepts arc necessary. I fear that tlicir u.se 
may prgniulgatc more of the probleni they were designed to Imndle, I 
bultcve that if in the .smaller society of our professic, ve could get awny 
from tlieni and focus on the real ai: ! .simple i.^.sue that ".nil men should 
be allowed and jielpcd to do their own thing in ways tliat don't iniposu 
unkindne.ss and un/nirncss upon otlicrs", u-e would not only do better 
rehabilitation, we might coturibute sometliiiig to tlie world. 

As a result of thi.s kind of thinking, I find that a little part of me 
turn.^ off wlien people talk nhout rights and equality in the context of 
our work. I try to fight it, but 1 don't nlwa\s succeed. 

2. Tlie second belief was introducetl under the last topic. That is, 
man tends to fall buck on power measures when reason ,nnd undcrstaiid- 
nig fail. Tin's is illustrated very early by parental iiitcrvention.s with their 
children. After discussing the wjiy.s and wherefores of .some childish no-no 
for whjit seems like an hour but was? probably about tlnee minutes and 
the child is .still loath to concede, parent snys lii despair, "Look, I've tricfl 
to reason with you but you W{)n*t listen. Let me make nwself perfectly 
clear. You will NOT do sudi and such again and if you do, you will 
be punished, you can count on tlmtl" A deep breath, a break, re=thinking 
why you're not getting througli, and three more ininute.s might have done 
it. rhe child might have really understood why, and not be gonriinially 
tempted to rebel just for the sake of showiiig "you can't do that to mer 
A counselor is using ca^^ service fuiids to pay for private trade school 
training for a client. He knows the client Is nii.ssing a lot of classes and 
messing around when he does attend, Counselor asks hini how come. He 
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^ers thnible rnlk for m aiuwvv. insti^aii oi rryiiiy liarJcr to "ualk a inilr 
in the nrlirr uny^ shurs" he jiiM^ inai! aliuin heiiig ilnuble talked ami Nays, 
''o.k.. bur Icr \m make inyself perftvLly chnv. TUvvv nunv mvscmvd 
nhj^cMicch and ynu've our/' Antl he coiiyrarulnte^ liiniself beraiise lie's 
Uni^h and yr?ii have rn be, aiui ar fhe same fiiiie. he's kind==his lenieiKV 
m ynuuinif rhree times pniNe:; rhar. A ^uper\'iHor knou? hk salaried 
Hale?^inen are gnntin^ arfiiirid udicii rhej Ve rfuppoHed ro be making sale^ 
eal!;4. Me tvm tu talk ir oiit but because part of the mf3rale/motivariufi 
prnbieni k of his au=n inaking, he avaidn asking rhe rlLrhr ([iieHrinn^. 
Nnhndy'8 going to mck it to rhe boss unless he !\m gives reassurance 
thiit he'^ gin rhe ego ^rrengfh ro take ir* Therefore, the right answers 
flon't coiiie, the super\isni^ give^^ up and falls back on puwer. '*Ler me 
make myself perfectly clean You ivill provide dncunienration of every 
cnntnct you claim tn have made, clock nut. call in, etc., etc/'. How diffcr- 
cnr k rhe ourcnme from what happens with rhe litrle child who^e parent 
gave up and resorreri ro power? When pou-er psjtential is available, itV 
m very human to go alienrl and use it Its reductive attributes are four- 
fold ; it's quick, it's eni^y, itV easy to ileny rhar ir's going to be tenipnraiy, 
ami ir serves the dun! purpose of venrliig some of the hostility born of 
frusrrarion when trying to reason didn't work. The mal!i probleni with 
power measure? is rhey don't work. You caii create a beguiling facaile 
of conformance for audiile and for that winle your anxiety gets down to 
a tolerable level, but what happens to it when the brenk-thrnuf[h^ starf 
happening? 

\Vhen the other guy ''pulls rank"* or uses whatever power measure 
liappen^ to be at his dispoMl, can we improve problem .^olviiig by pausing 
to rcflccr. ''Hey, this guy isn't jusc an autocratic bastard, he's a fallible 
hunmn being who's frustrated; he's giving up, buf that doesn't mean I 
liave to give up and lapse into hostile indignation at being out-powered. 
I can still take some responsibility to reintroject hope and work toward 
imderstanding and a reasonable, lasting solution.'' 

3. riie next topic haB to do with facc-snving. A recent issue of 
Psycholog}' Today carried an article. on this, aiicl while individuals differ 
and trigpring situntions vary, the need to save face would ^ccm to be 
an integral part of mnn's nature. Men will pay ennrmous prices to save 
or restore face. Self esteem, a la Maslow or others, is probably a hey. If 
WQ become aware or imagine that we look like fools In the eyes of athers 
we feel bad. Why? Probably because we use rheir apparent esteem for 
^ us m a baronietdr of how much esteem we mav have for ourHelve.^. When 
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clicii's goe^ ilown, imv$ goe^ ilown, aiul svu feel bad. Widinui getriiig into 
all the coniplcxitie^ of how we need tu develop inner stanclarth so that 
we ami't reliant oji the possibly neumtjC or even cruel judgments of 
orhers to feel rliat we're o,k,, we can still look at this tendeiicy in an 
effort to Uiider^^tand gome rhinp about our ^npurjors^ peers, subordinates, 
clients oui^elves. 

Since sometime in t!ic nineteen forties, there has*been a mm in the old 
workshop building af Rancho that sliows a picture of a mama dog and 
about eight little puppies trailing behind her. The caprion reads, ''Admit 
your errors, ^rrying to hide them only makes thinp woise*'. We all 
know this, Ofe of the nicest things we feel we can say about a person is, 
"He g rhe kind of man who can admit it when hu"s wroiig*^ Why^ then, 
k it so hard to follow through and act, consistently^ on fhis wisdom? 
Why do we try so hard to rntionalize our way out of situarions where 
jt look.^ like we blew it? Why do we try to place the blame ebesvhere- 
onto another individual, another level in the organii^ationi another agen- 
cy? The most likely ans\^'er would seem to be because we're afraid we're 
going to lose more than face, we're goiiig to lose PLACIS. We might 
be stripped of desirable responsibiliries, demoted or even fired. We're 
going to be closed our as infeasibb for service on the basis of non-coopera- 
tion, we won't get the car or rhe books and riiitlon. But those are seldom 
a realistic fean People are so charnied by the ability to admit errors that 
you're more apt to earn than lose points by it Why, then, does the blame 
avoidance t3^pe of face sa^Mng continue to occur? 1 think one of the rea- 
sons has to do with thi ither person or persons involved. Recall Eric 
Berne's Transactional Analysis and the game people play called, **Now 
Tve got you, you son of a bitch'- A pei^on might be right on the verge 
of admitting, *'Boy, I really blew hV' But if he senses the tiniest bit of a 
''ptcha" attitude on the part of the person w^ho'S helping him see where 
lie went wrong, or persecution, liostility, disgust^ the hackles go up and 
the attitude starts shifting toward, ''Now wait a minute, it really wasn't 
all my fault in the sense that . , Can w e, m Hie ■■other person" aid this 
difficuit type of conununication by being very clear in ourselves that we 
are not harboring (and therefore nor automatically transniittnig) '■got- 
cha" type atritudes or simply impatience which will dam up the flow of 
honesty and stimulate tlie need to save face? 

There are other kindf of face saving thnt concern us. One of the most 
celebrated in reluibilitatioti is pretending not to cnrej if you fail people 
won't feel sorry for you. How many unmotivated, unconperative clients 
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who just didn't care and gngaggd m iiitolcrable bctiavior (if 3011're bnd 
people won't feel sorry for you citlier) have been sent away beeniist' we 
failed co be sensitive to and piiriciir with the face saving aspect of their 
behasior? 

It's a troublesome trait, but bt'cniise it's su coinnion to us aINso 
HU.MAN- iieed to respect as a simple reah'ty wi'tiiout negative evalua- 
tion, because that sets us up to respond to it in uniii^Iptul ways. At the 
same time, because it is u potential trouble maker, I think we also hrive 
a rcspoiisibility to help each other overcome the need to do it' and thaE 
means we don't ''protect" each other from the pain of facing errors by 
becoming an ally in self-deception. We simply ease the pain (and there= 
fore the danger of slipping back into face saving self deception) by 
communicating acceptance, recognition that errors are natiiral and ex- 
pected, that our concern is clarity ant! not blame placing, and that we 
undeistand that if he thinks "he's ninde nn error this is going to concern 
liim and we're willing to spend the time helping him think it out. 

4. I made a passing reference to '^protectiveness" a few moments ago 
and would like to expand this a little. Man, not unlike many other spe- 
cies, tends to be protective of his fellows, Whether for biologically 
determined reasons, or just smart observation that it improves the proba- 
bilities for self preservation which gets passed down through animal cul-' 
ture, that's the way a lot of species are. Man, the one animal which has 
devised civiliV.atiQns, has made an institution of it, It doesn't just happen 
m our species anymore, we make it happen, This may be botli our salva- 
tion and our dawnfall, On the salvation side, we care enough to pass 
social legislation. We care enough to generate dozens upon dozens of 
people-helper fields. Some of us even care enough to iniraolate ourselves 
on the doorstep of the oppressor. On the down fall side, we sometimes 
ovcrprotect to the point of destroying, The creature reared in asceptic 
conditions doesn't have a chance later on when it's e.xposed to the normal 
.world because it doesn't have antibody one, The sheltered, pampered 
child (ioesn't have a chance Inter on becausi he hasn't learned how to 
cope with adversity, frustration, disappointment. The mentally retarded 
person doesn't have much of a chance to make the most of the resources 
he's got if he's "protected" from the truth that his abilities in certain 
realms nrc limited compared with others he will meet, You and I stand 
n much impaired chance for human growth if significant others in our 
lives arc "protecting" us from insight's and recognitions that miffht cause 
us tcmpornry pniii, They're in trouble if we're doing that to them. 
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Recently n colleiiguc of mine cririziu! anciilicr cnllt'iiguc fhn ing a incet= 
ing for which I wrote up themiiiiiteH. 1 incliiilcil wliat I rhoughc \vm a 
factual rc^tntenient ; it seenicd n reaHonable criticij^ni tha subject Nvould 
wimt to consider aiuK if npproi^riace or posHible, currect. AVhcn she ruiul 
the ininures she to her critic foj' an cxphLnacion. In the face of her 
obvious displeasure, lie softened tlie criticism to the pniiu of inaking it 
inconiprehcn^ible. He Iiad a!i opportuniry to itir ^oineching that botliured 
hini and niaybe get Honie corrective nctiun. He wm uMlling to .sacrifice 
it to keep her from being up tight . Why? HiL^band^ and wive are notor^ 
ioui for doing thi^ sort of thing. I hey hold back criticisnis - honest, fair, 
reasonable crinclsnia, till they're ready to explode - because they arc afraid 
the other can't handle it; theyH be hurtj they'll get mad. Why? We 
know how cough an_d resilient wo arCj why do we make the assumption 
chat ocher.s are coo fragile^ too brittle^ to tolerate horiest critfcisni? There 
are probably two aspects to the ans\s"er. One is ^^imply that we do identify 
with other pTOple and wlicn they feel bad, we feel n little bit bad too* 
If we're Mmehow responsible^ we feel svorse. The other has to do with 
self protection. We jusf might gee lambasted back. We don't like to juf- 
fei' lo^s t)f approval eitlier. If we have nlreiuly *"\s'aited too long" and 
built up a head of steam - annoyance^ antagonism - we add self distrust 
to the problem. We're not gurc tvi' can be fair and in control of our 
emotions* 

If we really want to improve our functioning and help our buddies 
improve theirs," I think wq niust reapprriise the \'alu!ity of these a^^ump= 
tions of fragility we make about others; expect that tlie initial reaction 
to criticism is apt to be some defensive flak; liave faith that if we bear 
with him throught this understandnble reaccion he41 come around to 
lookini^ at the other §ide of it ; be willing to risk the possibility of counter 
criticism; hnve faith that he'll be as patient with our llak m we \\*ere 
witli his. I tliink we have to take the working as^unipriong that others 
waiit to do a conscianable jobj are strong enougli to make use of con- 
structive feedback^ and that they are fair. 

^Vhat Vd like to share with you no\v is on a little shakier footing in 
my own thinking, but because it's such a central issue in our profession, 
ril try to stutter out where I think 1 am on this one. It may be man's 
nature co be engaged ifi some kind of -*wnrk'' which he viess^s as u.^ful 
to himself oi' even contributory ro sonienne beyond himself, but it's very 
hard for me to imagine that the great engineer gave us a gene that makes 
us need to be ""employed" for money and that anyone who seems not to 
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Imvc that need is either a mumtion or dr-giiically llylng in the facc^'of 
his genetic reality. Straw niaii^ riglit? Nnbody thinks that. 

Hut ikm nju^niie you know operate m such a way that vow would nU 
most belie%'e he thought that? Arc there any programs arouna that give 
you the feeling there's mmo such premise involved? Do clients ever get 
a message to tlie effect, "If you don't value gainful eniploynient there's 
something wrong with you, but we're here to help you get ^traighc''? 
If that Mm happen, what docs it do to the relationship with the person? 

Many books and articles have been written on the relatlnnship between 
man and his work. Tve read mim of. them. Vya talked and lii^tencd to 
other people talk. The one thing chat ^cemg to be dear Jg that no one is 
very comfortable about whether the need to work is inherenr in man's 
nature. This nmkes it somewhat difficult for people who have dedicated 
their lives to a tiling called vocntional rehabilitation. Pfulnsophlcally, 
physicians, seem to have it easy. Who could daubt that it's GOOD to be 
healthy? We who pattern ourselves after the "medical moder' would 
like to have a tQuchstone just as solid— like it's GOOD to be gainfully 
employcth But we don't How then do we reassure ourselves that our 
efforts are wbrthwhile? 

Agency identification offers one way. work for an agency chat takes^ 
as a working stance^ the assumption that gainful eniployment is GOOD 
and therefore, whether I believe it at a deep, philosophfcal level or notj 
I, toOj will cake that as a working stance and do my utmost to achieve 
the goals it implies. I can't know what mankind needs, but I do know 
what my agency wants, so I will %vork for that.'- This can get you 
through the eight-hour day when you-re too busy working to think 
(maybe one of the reasons we believe work may be necessan^ to our 
psychic economies) but it doesn't always get you through the quiet 
moments at home with the relnxing martini. Those are the times when 
the nagging doubts sneak in; am I just temporizuig? When the labor 
supply so far e^cceeds the Job demands any\vay, is it sonic kind of cra^y 
to imagine that it's important to add more people to an already glutted 
market? A lot of whom don't seem to want to be there anyway? Is there 
a resolution to this dilemma? Or is t!ie resolution simply learning to live 
comfortably with the prospect that only our descendants, through history^ 
will know wliether we were fools or ■■movers and shakers of the world''? 
And that meanwhile, we can do no more than to take our working stance 
and do the best we can? 
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Tliat cornea close to bdi'tig my resoludoii, For Loday. 'ronKjrro\i'i it 
niay iinve cli.inged. Maybe as a result of sometliing you will say afcer I 
finish this presentation. 

One thing about man's nature and work 1 do believe very strongly. 
'Hint is, however, inherent the need may be, it is NOT juimbcr one on 
the liieiarchy, When people are unhappy, they don't work verv wdl. 
When their love relationships are disturbed or painful, they may have 
trouble "getting motivated'' where work is concerned. When the mortg- 
age is being foreclosed and the doctor bills are mountingi they have 
trouble concentrating on doing a job if they liavc one and even more 
trouble looking for ojie if they don't. This is liardly news. We're all 
familiar with Maslow's need hierarchy which puts survival, security, love 
way before self actualisiation^ — for which man's work is a vehicle. But 
do we sometinieg operate as if we'd fargotten that? Do we sometimes get 
m fixed on our goals, liriorities, time preesures, agency pressures, tliat we 
trj*^ to short circuit this natural progression of need-n^eeting in the client? 
And failing this probably impossible task, send him away as "not ready"? 
With little or no guidance as to hmv to "get ready"? 

Sometimes we may try to build delusions fur the client to hold on to. 
"Look, I know that your family scene, your love scene, your social scene, 
.vour fiscal scene, are all bummers right now. But if you'll just hang in 
there and get your vocational stuff together, you'll find that having one 
aspect of your life stabilised will give you better footing in all the Qtliers. 
If 5'ou're working, 3'our fiscal scene will automn.tically get better, you'll 
have a chance to meet some new people, you'll be out of your family's 
hain Getting to work;, is really the via regia to getting straight in all 
those areas". But what if he just can't dp it? I sometimes suspect that 
some of us professional types have learned to skip rungs on tlie ladtler 
(which niight be our undoing, especially if one rung was love) but 
maybe the client hasn't perverted his nature ^vith liypertrophy of the 
intellect and is strictly a first-thinp-first type of guy. An explanation that 
was intended to be helpful caii rest pretty heavily on a client left saying 
to himself, **He's telling me the oJily way— and I just can't do it.". Back 
to Ji'Iaslow's need ladden Self esteem is also more basic than self actuali- 
s'.atibn nn_d what have we done when we've contributed to undercutting 
that? 

There was a time \vhen work was an instrument for meeting the most 
basic need of survival. This is no longer true. In this society. We don't 
let people .starve because they don't work. Work is now an instrument 
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for ineeting the higher level iieeds of self esteem and self actual izatmn. 
FOR SOME OF US! If a person doesn^t see work as a proper instru- 
menr for ineeting his iieedti for self esteeni or he tlue^n't have much of n 
felt need for ^elf nctuali^.ations as we see itj ann^w, why is he going to 
work? How do we get him to? By Indudng guilt if he dnem't? By 
**selling" our value system? 

We've looked at the helpfulnesg of agency identification, iiow let*^ look 
at one of the dangers, Wa accept the working stance of our Rgency tliat 
moving people Into gainful employment k not only worthVi it is v/iiat 
we^'e paid to do. We also recognise our limitations as to expertise. We're 
nor psychotherapists, we're not guruSj we're vocational relmbilitators. If 
we were pRychotherapists in private practice or gurus our sole accoimt- 
ability would be to the patient or the one-who-is learniiig. But we're 
not. Most of us are paid by and therefore also accountable to the tax- 
payers! Whose agent are we? When f To w^hat extent? What are the 
rules of loyalty? 

Probably rather realistically, we tend to assume that what ''the tax= 
payers" want is to get those guys off welfare. We're tired of supporting 
them. We know there are exceptions, we're taxpayers and we don*t feel 
that way (do we?), but we're a biased sample by dint of occupational 
choice. Probably equally renlisticnlly, we observe that a number of our 
clients don't sliare either our or the taxpayei^' enthusiasm for gainful 
eniployment. But they do need help to achieve a hnppier state of being. 
Do we place our loynlty with the client and say, ''Forget the taxpayers, 
their values are materialistiCs dehumanfzedj WRONG, Pm going to use 
their money to do what I think is right for the client na a human being 
and maybe^ eventually, heUl go to work and my conscience will be 
assuaged*'. Or do we place our loyalty with the taxpaj^ers ami say, 
■'Lookj clientj I can appreciate your other bangupSj but everyone else has 
their problems too and they don't sit around and let other people support 
them. You have a responsibility to society fthe people who are picking 
up the tab for your groceries) to take care of yourself and then you can 
start u^orking on the other stuff.-' Do we alternate between these two? 
If so, what determines which way we go? Personal liking for the client? 
William Buckley's persuasive eloquence on T,V. the night before? Do 
we get confused trying to keep the faith in opposite directions at the same 
time \s^ithout recognizing that it's going on? 

When it first occured to me that I| a People Helperj might In some 
sense be an agent for the state, I almost curled up like a dried leaf and 
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blew away. Hut it wa^ a reaHty 1 had to face very explicitly before I 
stood a chance of understanding why some of my messages and actipni 
seemed contradictoiy ; they conformed to whichever loyalty was mosc 
salient to me at tlie rime. Awareness has not only served ns u tool for 
iiicrcasing chiricy, it lias focuged the necesgaiy goal of uniting the two 
loyalties; both in my own thinking^ and out in the world of reality^ 
When the client wants to go to work as badly and as quickly as the pro- 
gram funders want him to, there h no problem — the loynlties are one. 
When this is not the caiCj it may be that- the first step toward resolution 
13 simpjy to acknowledge it honestly to the client— you-re there for him 
as far as you cnn be^ but you aim hav^e another master. 

The private j)raetici psychotlicrapy njodel cannot be our modeL When 
we try to assume it we get in trouble because we're automatically sending 
double messages to the client— one we want to send because it conforms 
to the model (of being solely the patient's agent) and we respect it^ and 
one we try to hicle or deny because it doesn^t conform, we're not sure 
we respect it, nndj more to the pointy we're not sure we can COPE with 
it because no ane has ever sanctioned it by including it m a modeL How 
can I build a trusting relationship with a client when Vm telling lumj 
*"onlyHiJilf of me k on your side"? I suspect a great deal more easily 
than wlien thiiE-s^jhe reality but you're jiot telling him. We know what 
happens to people^s Bdi^^jvior when it Is premised on denials of reality. 
What happens to us? For tli^^^vj^amm implied liere if for no ntherSj it 
seems to me we must build models uTlfd^jake into account ALL of our 
realities instead of adopting pre-existing models '*;Jbich only partiallyj and 
maybe dangerouslyj apply. ^ 
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Vocational Rehabiiitation — The Past Is Prolo«iue 

ANDREW MARRIN 

r Associate Regional Cnninii^siorier 
for Rehnhilirntioji Services 
Depnrtmenr gf Mcitlrh, Kducatian, and Welfare 

A prerenrioii^ title ^uch rhin tie^erve^ pretentious rreatnicnt, but I 
niUHt express niy regrets rhat 1 am incapable of writing the traditionally 
scholarly paper. I hope I \vill be forgis^en If my pen^onnl experiences in 
thirty yttrn's of %Tm\tknm\ relnibilirancin tencl to doininate thi^ lectiirg^and 
that niy perHonal biaHe^ may be all too clearly evident^ 1 have lived through 
niQ^t of the eventful years of the vocntinnn! rehabilitatiori pragrnin and 
have reached that age where I can be considered one of the pioneers in 
the fieltL Someone ha^ defined a pioneer m a mnladju^ted person, discon- 
tctited with traditionnl way^, who striken out into the uncharted wilder- 
nam and k usually buried in an unninrked grave, 

I am particularly pleased to have thi^ npportunity to return to Los 
Angeles since it wa^ here that I began niy career in governnien* in 1934 
and i^ubsequently in vncatiannl rehabilitation in 1941, I wm prepared' 
to become a reacher when the Depression struck and nlong with thou- 
sands of other hopeful graduate,^ went down, to the Los Aiigeles Armory 
In 1934 in re^purise to a iiew^ ^tDry about the guvernment enipb)ying 
te:achers In a new eniergency program. There were long line^ of hopeful 
candidnteH and I selected the shortest. It proved to be the wrong line 
since T found udien I reached the interv[es\er 1 wag hired as a '^social 
worker'' in the Emergency Relief AdminiHtration. Three ycnr?^ of this 
work in the henrt of the inner city qualified me for an interviewer posi= 
tion in the State Employment Kervice where I became the ^"Selective 
Placement Interviewer,'' Thii^ led inevitably to the position of Vocntlonal 
Rehahilitation Counselor. So, m the rcsidt of thi^ careful vocational 
plamiing, I became director of the program for twelve years, 

During my wcn'k in the Emergency Relief Administj^ation I was as- 
signed to the ^'Watts'' area of Los Angeles which was the beginning of 
my educatinn in the life and problems of the resident of the ghetto. Ar 
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chat time there were no iniblic service offices iji Watts \virli the exception 
of the Emergency Relief office, 'liierc were iio health facilities and tho^Q 
in need of medical care had to take a circuitous route by bus and street- 
car to the General Hospital where after waiting all day one might be 
i^een by an over-worked resident. There were no recreational facilities 
outside of the poDl halls and the street; Unlike most jobless people during 
the Depression, unemployment wa^ an old. old story, and It was there 
1 first heard the bitter comment from Hlacb^ ''Last to be hiredj first to 
be fired/^ 

When I became a coun^;elor I ngaln dre\r tlie Watts area. After seven 
yearH there was no substanrarive change In conditions although with the 
War beginning there appeared to be more job possibilities, I recall refer- 
ring several RIack and Mexican-Americnn clients to a War Production 
1 riiining program In a nearby white suburb to be trained for riverlng 
jobs in the burgeoning aircraft industry. Those attending the dny classes 
experienced only normal humiliation; those who tried the night classes 
found themselves routinely picked up by the local police if found in thm 
suburb after dark. The War was well along before this practice was 
curbed. 

When I became director I found that I had taken over a program rhnr 
was entirely staffed with white personnel — who also were probably 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants. Why was this? I went to various organizations 
of minorities and found that they felt most state agencies were closed to 
Blacks and Mexican Americans. The civil service aystem seemed admira- 
bly desigiied to perpetuate this discnmijiation. To qualify for a job, 
clerical or professional^ it was necessary to apply. It was alleged that 
some minority applicants wej'e rejected at that point on specloiis grounds. 
If the applications were accepted, a %vritten examination geared to the 
midille class college graduate had to be surmounted. Those few who sur- 
vived then underwent an oral interview which almost Invariably elimi- 
nated the rest. 

It was difficult to convince these groups that I meant it whan T told 
them that the door \vm now opeUj that these opportunities were '*for 
renh'* It was in 19S2 that we hired our first Black counselor of voca- 
tional rehabilitation in the United States. What a cnnimentary on a so- 
cial program whose mission was to help overcome handicaps to employ- 
nient! 

In 1952 the Californiii program was a lender in the Natinn In numbers 
of rehabilitations. During my ten years as counselor and supervisor I 
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learned every trick in the book on hrns- tu bet niinibcrs nntl may have in- 
vented n few. The staff I gathered arDinit! me as dlrectur wt-re as 
discnchnnteti as I with our ymt practiees and together \ve undertook a 
major chaiige in piogram emphasis. Many years before it becaine fnslitun- 
able u-e instituted a priority system in which preference was given to 
welfare recipients, to the severely disabled, and to "those applicants who 
most clearly represent a social and ccononilc liability to the state.'' This 
was not Just an ambitious objective, but in light of the climnte at that 
time was probably foolhardys It was my obaervntion, based on a close 
kiinwledge of the California pragrani nful fairly complete knoudedge of 
other states, that there existdd a vety real and pervasive j>rejiidice against 
welfare recipients among many rehabilitation personnel. The conimon 
rationnlisintlon was. "With*all of the many more 'favorable' applicants 
cominfj to our doors ivhy do we waste our efforts on clenrly noii=m(itivnt- 
ed people?" We were only partly successful in our efforts and encount- 
ered varying dc'ireds of Iiostility and upposition from sonie staff members. 
The attitude of the Federal nflicc could be called guarded praise. Credit 
was given for our efforts to innovate, but an element of fear persisted 
that iquch a drastic shift would reduce our ntnnbers of rehabilitated cases, 
whicii certairdy proved to be the fact, It was almost tu'cnty years before 
the nntional administration of the program made the welfare recipient a 
high priority and Incentive funtls were budgeted to encourage the states 
to greater efforts in serving the dependent and tlie disadvantaged. 

I mention these early efforts at innovation because vocational rehabili- 
tation in its fifty years of life has been slow to change and has clung 
rather tcnaciousiy to concepts and practices which must be reexamined if 
we are to survive In the years ahead* ' 

Tn the fifty years of its history vocational rehabilitation has demoiistrat- 
ed some principles which are .still as valid and effective as can be found 
in any of the so-cnlled ''helping services." The emphasis fjii goal-orientn- 
tion in dealing with disnbled persons has proved to be a strong inlluence 
in the direction of conipreliensive planning with specific scrvlres moblli'/.ed 
to achievd a concrete result— a job. "i'he tradit ion of a one-to-one relation- 
slilp with oiie counpclnr (Ideally) CMrryiiig a rehabilitation program from 
beginning to eiid has been (lemonstrated ro be a highly effective means 
of achieving r!ie result of cmplnymont, At Its best, vocational rehabilit.'i. 
tion has functioned on the assumption that every human being Is unique, 
with unique talents, i^teresf,^. and potential nnd deserves rlie best fnlenr,s 
of fin individual counselor to reahV.e his potential. There is now a c;rosv- 
ing bi.'Iief that the relationship may be nctually cheaper from a cost-bencfit 
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stajulptiinr than inany of t!ic ""mass projjraiiis" which arrrnipt to dual 
with large nuinbcrs. 'llm vvmU^ of the prcjjucr fuiulecl joiiitly by the 
Office nf Econriinic OpporrLniify mul Vncixtinniil Rchahilfrariori here in 
the \Vatrs area pninr to a clear cogt-bencfic advanrngc in favor of rhc 
ti'iulitinMal rchabllitaf ?un approaclr' in curving rhe iion-cli^ableiL I think 
wc can jioinr to the iaiidriiark project carriecl nut in Woodn Cniintj', 
\Vmc(insin as annther example to prove that the nne=to=one approacli need 
nfjr be prohibitively costly an cnmparetl to the mass approaeh, 

Probably the single unique feature which distinguishes vocatiofial 
reliabilitntion from othei' progi'ains in the so-called '"nianpovver field-^ is 
thi^ prncrice of ss^orkinj^ witli each indiviihial client to develop an indivi- 
dual plan bn^uil on hi^ particular neciU. Adniittedly, the ideal is nut 
alway^^ foiiiid in pj'actice and there are sunie ccJUEinehnH ulin tnuloubtedly 
stereotype their clients aiid route them into ^imihir fitereQt\"pcd 
oecuputionSi 

111 one ^ensCj vocational rehnbilitatipn h nnachroni^tic in thig regard* 
rhrough the centuries the thoughtful iViQ.n who wrote the great books of 
our culture cnnsi^^tcntly rcgarjed people as indi\'idual human beings. 1 he 
concept (if man in tlie mam is cHsentially a twentieth century development. 
Some justification for tins mim approach can be fomul on the bn^is of 
^heer u'eight of numberi^ and clie nece^^rdty to plan broad prograni.s for 
large categoricH of jieople. But htmirm beings are ^ehlom able tn solve 
tlieir probleni:^ as part of n category antl the dubious re.^ults from many 
of niiF' ma^^s programs arc LuidQubteilh' due to tlii^; failure to recognize 
that different people liave cHflferent pr<>b]ems needing different .solutions. 
It i^ to be hoped that vocatifjnal rehabilitation w\\\ never lo^e thi^ invalu- 
able focuR u]K)n the individuah 

Jnevitahly, Mary SuMt^^er ha^ said it better than an\^one: '"That 
rlie public attitude that is cnnu'^umieated to the people '^ervetl is a 
inatrer nf caring, and that every single thing rhat is flone has to be 
motivateil by that deepi perscjual emoiional commitment tji an iri- 
ili\ idunh Thi^ cannot be mnteil or wntered=dawn. Fi^om the top to 
riie, botioiii, rliis \a the est^enrial ingredient t!ia makes rehabilitation 
unique, desired arid suceesHfuh'' 

A coiicern of mine which ha^; been growing through ihe yuars relates 
tn xUv re?|uirement in ninny ^xiitv vncationa! re' ahiHtati<^n programs for 
pci^^^ession nf the masters dcgi'ee in rehabilitation cnunseling an a contlirion 
of employment at the journeyman leveh For many years vocrttional relui- 
bilitafinn agencies struggled fo gain recngnitinn of the unique problems 
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of riic reliahilirruion couii?;c]nr am! tlic 1954 anicntlments to thti Vucu- 
tinnal Rehabilitatinii Acr, whkh establmhcd tlie graduate prognuns^ iii 
our field, were vie\red as tlie ans\rer to our iieccls. In practice, lioweveri 
only a relatively sninll minority of counselors eniployed by the state agen- 
cies have coma from the gradurite progranm One survey indicated that 
four out of five couriselors liired over a fi vc=\ car period came from other 
fields, 

Huwever^ many state ageiicies continue to place great weighr upon 
the pQ^se^sion of the masters degree to the point wtiere I suspect thi^ k 
niotivated more by a desire to raii;e salaries than by a real convfcrion that 
a higlier quality of service will he given our clienrele, I know of one .state 
where a counselor may noc compete for a promotional examination to a 
^upervi^oiy posirinn witliouf a masrei-g degree. Surely we must all admit 
that rhere are exceptioiial pei'^ori^ among us without any degrees \s'hQSe 
level of educational attainment is far superior to many with ndvanccd 
degrees. I am pleased to note chat California ^till permits subj^titution of 
experience for education for the counselor position^ whicli has made it 
possible for n number of talented people to progress in the field even 
though they may not even liave attained a baclielor's degi^ee. 

Ihis excessive weiglit being given to degi-ees i^ a very real barrier in 
the case of para-professional aides who are being increasingly enipinyed 
by man^^ states. While we do lip-Rervice to the concept of a ^'career lad- 
der^*, in reality it may be n cruel lioax, since many of these positions are 
literally dead-end jobs regardless of the fact, that many so-called "aides" 
are performing at a level far above the inadequate wage level at wliich 
they are recruited. 

Of major interest in discus^iiig this whole problem of arrificial barriers 
to employment and advancement is the March 8, 1971 deci.^ion of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of Griggs vs. Diikc Power 
Conipany, In a far=reaching opinion, which icceived surprisingly little 
press notice, the court held that the requirenient of a high school diploma 
or success in a standardis^ed general educatimi test as a condition of em- 
ployment Is pmhihited by the Civil Rights Act of 1964. There are 
nXimerous cases iii vriHous courts throughout tlie country which undoubt- 
edly will be^ heavily influenced by thi^ decision. There are those who 
believe that the decision could ultimately place in doubt che validity of 
many of our Civil Service examini^ng procedures and requirements for 
advanced degrees a^ a conditfon of employnieiu or promotion* 
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Chief Justice WaiTen JJurger sumnied up what niany of us are begin- 
ning to believe: ^\ . . any te^ts used must measure the person for clie job 
aitd not the person in the abstrnct." But still in innny gtates the para- 
prafe^^ionjil h told hu must first get his degree and tu really pjo- 
gress in the fields get time Waiter's. Why cannot we relax our rigid 
profcii^ional stnn(hirds and allow for the exceptional per^^on? U prufes- 
sionalism leading us into a clysed-ghop eul de sac? 

Closely related to the is^^ues of artificinl degree requirements is aiiother 
practice in vacational relmbilitation which many people feel need§ reeval- 
untion, yocationul rehabilitatiQn was loie in coming to the belief tlmt 
^professionali^arion'" was necessary .and was equally late In coming to 
the um of standardised tests as li means of de^iermining the potcntiaLof 
our applicants. When I entered the fields intelligence and aptitude tests 
were rarely used and we depended heavily upon the interview, the vv^ork 
historyj and pur innate niystjcal ability to '-sirde up^' aiiybody in terms of 
work potentinL During the forries and fifties the use of standardized 
tests increased astroiiomically with many state vocational rehabilitation 
programs having full-time psychologists on the staflF. In my last years in 
California it was routine to require a battery of tests for every applicant 
although many supervisos's felt rhat relatively Jittle use wur made of them 
by counselors. In some zmm I came to believe that excessive weight given 
test results resulted in denial of service or limitation of service to certain 
applicants who did poorly on tests because of the almost (nevitable cul- 
tural bias found in most of our instruments. 

On this subject I like to recnil an accouni I read in the Harvard 
Educational Review of a project involving the administrntioii of the 
Goodenough '*Draw a Man*' te^t (wliicli I had been led to believe was 
free of bias) to children in some fifty countries tliroughou^ the world. 
As I recall, the group who scored lowcit, with IQ's in the /ifties, were 
BedQuin Arab childrem The highest group were Hop! Iiidiiin children, 
who scored close to the genius class. Upon analysis^ it was found that 
the Arab cluidren were forbidden by their religion to *'draw a man'", 
which was apparently the equivnlent of setting up a graven image. The 
Hopi, on the contrary, has had several thousand years of tradition in 
jiictorial drawing. So much for die validity of the culture free test. 

A rather shocking example of the danger of making judgments on 
the basis of culturally biased tc§ts came to light when I met a young 
American Indian college student, who was performing successfully at the 
Junior year level. This person w^ith a language handicap, a mild speech 
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impedimentj (and dark fkln) vvas placed in n dnm for the mentnlly rc= 
t.inled nc an cnrly age. Forcunntely, sonieone rcalij^.cd the error herore 
^erioiLs daniagc was doiiej but one can unly wnnder how many children 
have been irreversibly damngcd by being given this arbitrary labeL Pcn]de 
in California t^hould know of tlie ^ucce.^.^ful suit brought by a group of 
parents of Mexlcnn-Americnn chihl ren enjoining a school district from 
placirig ^uch diildren in classes for the menfally retanled unhm they had 
tested using the Spanish language. 

With greater emphasi*^ in vocarional rehnbilitation ageneieg upon mrv- 
ing greater nunibei's uf the disadvantaged and nunority groun^j. one niust 
wonder \vhetiier the tnuhtional cvnluarive methods used ^^n long on 
middle cla.^?i npplicanrg i.^ wfuking co the detriment of persons from a 
thTfererU cultijre, We niust face the fact timt the preponderance of our 
counselors in the field come from niiddle'cla^^ backgrounds, with middle- 
class values, and arc obviously most comfortable with appllcanr^ wliu 
meet tlieir own stereotj^pes. 

A.^ an example of such uncansciaus ^tereotypiiig, I ance read a case 
in wliich the counselof recorded nn interviesv with a Mexican-American 
applicant: *'He was inappropriately dressed in a blue mlt with a v/hire 
shirt and necktie.^" Manifestlyj he should have appeared in [Unigarees and 
work^hoes if he expected service. The point I wish to make is that there 
IS a very real (huiger that our vocationai rehabiiitation agencies can over- 
look very real potential among handicapped pen^on,^ who come to m with 
differing cultural backgroundSj limited education^ or a history of menial 
employment. As Eric Iloffer once said* **Most people arc lumpy with 
talent/' We in rehabilitation^ of all people, should be sensitised to spot- 
ting such talent and opening up the widest opportunity for peoplej 
regardless of test ix^sults^ school grades, or a background of menial -jobs. 
A successful psychiatrist I know, who happens to be Illack, once told he 
had been counseled in high school into upholstery a^ a career. Farturiatcly, 
the War and the G.L Bill opened the professiojial doors to him. 

Much of the foregoing could be summed up in the catch-phrasaj -iow 
expectations produce low achievement."'' Experimefits have shown, for 
exanjplcj that when teachers ai^e told that certain children should show 
a sudden ^purt in achievement in a given period^ they usually do so. As 
a young counselor 1 recall striving vainly to identify any occupation which 
might be possible for a severe athetoid boy whole sole asset appeared to 
be a sweet disposition, I failedi and years later was rocked to find him 
performing a complex and precise operation on instnmientSj oiie wliich 
all logic, reason* and aptitude tests proved was completely impossible. 
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Obviously, iny t^xjU'ctati. ufic lim\ bimd an hk almtm ratal lack 
of courilinafioih Hcvere ^pl^cI\ prfahlem^. litrit' eilncariniu ami a ^tMleraIly 
uyipri^pimQmn^, appcaraiice. In thorn clays wc liad not really fnunil tlic 
mem nf iisinK workshop experience a^ a form nf reality lenting for those 
who cnuhi not Ufinijiete with our conveiirioiial tu^ts. Ho\\^si'!'j sonicoiie 
hit thh arhinfjiij hoy woiilcl have a chanre niul iii diu face df all jutlge= 
nieiifs by the expert?! ho proceeded to tlcnuiiiHrratc hif^h ability. 

I novv nuist ndiivc:^^ iii)sclf to a rfciisitive subject about whicli wc used 
t() speak Ie^?i free]\% It ha^^ been chnrgcd for niany years rliat vocational 
rehabilirarion progi'ams are iuiere^ced >^oley in numbers and tliac this has 
tended to u'ater tlown oiu services to indiviiiuaU. It h uiuleniably true 
that alinuHt without J^xccptinn tjur annual statistical reiiorts appear to 
rank Htate^ solely on the ba^si^ of cmm cloHeti rehabilitared, 'I1ie complaint 
of niaiiy eoiui^clors h timt no niatter how nwch they niay have labored 
over n 4irticiht case or ho^v jiitensive the Hcrviec providuflj *"thcy nil look 
jmt the .same'' m far as WnshinHton is concerned. Cnunselors cynically 
^ny that the way to prugrcK^ in a ^tatc proij;rain is to learn the tricks of 
gettinu numbers aiid close one's eyes to the real ncedi^ of clients One 
described the jn'oce^^^i **t]et a inedicalj pat him nn the back, give him a 
hunting license, and wait Until you catcii liini on a jok" 

[ wa^ an early dissenter to the philosophy that this '■body=count-' wm 
the only possible niuchnd of evnluating the effectiveness of a uatQ ]iro- 
gram or of a counselor, For many years I have advocated some means 
of weighting '^relinbilitntion^'" to allow for some mcnsLn^e of qualitarive 
evaluation rather than tlie jiurely qunntitativo one now in use. The 
prablem i.s not insolnable and a number of proposals have been made 
wliicli 1 believe couh! be adopted - i which wouhl give recognition to 
the pemiinely effective rehabilitation casework pnn-ideii by many counse- 
lors. 1 continunlly hear from counselors that the Federal agency ha^ 
estiiblisheil "'quotas'' of rehnbiHtated cases and.tlns i^ tlie reason for the 
expedient or the slioddy casework j^ometinies found. In all honesty^ in my 
thirt}' yeais no Fcderni onicial ever specificnlly get a quota for me or my 
agency. Ho\vevei% the contiiuml ranking of itatm on the basis of num= 
hers lins undnubtedly ercated a climate in whicli the stnies feel they must 
sat quotas for counselors in order to justify tlieir existence, 

^ranifestly, those wlio provide the funds for our programs have the 
right to expect measurable results^ It ha,^ becoine a truism that any 
severely disabled person can be rehnbilltated if we are \\'illing to spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and tlie full time of a coimselor for an 
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uiilinntccl purincl. ^Virh /ixcd cciljng^ on budguN md fnr inorc pntcniiiil 
, H{iplicantH ilnin wq can i^-L^r ^crvu. it ohvinus rliar an ii^ency can serve 
only a ^ejrnienr of the rntal linnilichppcil pnpulatinn. 'Hie probkMU 
wJiich segiiient. A grnwinji crIticNn of vnciirmnni rchribilirarinii pni= 
gvnnm nuw be^innifig tu cuim innu legi^lntnr^ arul budget pcisple. rluit 
^ our a^chcw^ rend rn set rnnvrirte!i nrinririe^ in whidi seleccion preferences 
rcsultH in a disprcipnn ifiinife number of less di^^nbled, bright, middle clas^ 
applicants uhile Hcreeniiifr out rhc inrn-e severely disabled, the disadvnn- 
fnged, the Itm cduented. and ininnririeHi. In mmv ntarcs this has uiulerf^nne 
rnpid ciinnge and our-reneh projiranis in poverty aren^ are producinji a 
^hift HI cane loads and in prnjrrarn eniphasig, The recent pciHcy of rhe 
Federal ngcncy in giving high prinriry to serving recipienrs of pubHe 
aH^lHtance iindoabtedly rcmdtinK in niarked changes in rhe nature of 
our cn^e loatls in many ^tntes, I per^nnnliy have *?trongly supportCi] this 
poHcy but tried to put it into effect rweruy years before It became fashion- 
able. My reagons. however, may differ from tha^e \viio feel t*mphasi*i 
upoii the welfare recipient in nece^sarv in order to ^how measurable 
dollar snvinp, I have always felt a stroi.^, moral obligatioii to make our 
services, which at their best are among the most valunble yet faunil, to 
tho^e who dimply cannot find the resources within themHelv.!s or wirhin 
their communities to meet daily crises^ let alone solve long standing 
problems, Mo^t of au^ cciinBelors grew up fn an afflueni: society and 
may never attain real insight into the deadening influence of poverry, rhe 
erosive effects upoji the hunmn spirit of poor housing, poor medical care, 
and above all the muc of alienation In a society which heavily equates 
material po^^eHgions with success, a lesson Iiammered home daily by our 
televii^ion through that apparently neceRsary penaUy we pay for the fruits 
of our industrial 5;ociecy, the ndvertising indu^tiy. 

One cffnrt tlint is being made by pome gnvernmental agencies is the 
borrowing of certain techniques which nrp suppomi to have proven rlieir 
effectiveness in iiidustry. Basically they can be.summed up as the que^t 
for objective measurements although they may go under the varioug 
names. Currently ^'Management by Objectives^ is being rapidly adopted 
by most con.sulring firm^ who depend upon innbvative teclmiques to per- 
petunte themselves. Certainly no one can qimrrd with the premise that 
every employee should clearly understanu the scope of his job, his goals/ 
* or the mission of his organisation^ Severnl problems, however, nrige wheii 
these methods are superimposed bodily upon programs that are primarny 
^•people oriented." Theoretically, these techniques arc successful when 
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yuur missiun is builuing n pl^inc uv a tank (nlthuu^h iiny c:i-uial u^aiHiii^ 
of jiiurnals of liiiluHfriHl nniniigcnienl luaHc thu iinpre^^siijii ihni ilie old 
problrni^ of Hfuif turnincr, uxiwnsive rc-hirin;^, cmpicnt^c liis^aiiHiacrion, 
ami ]n\v picnliiCtioii iwc ^till with U>)= A niajfir prtihluni the iU*C[i=Hi'att;il 
iv^istancc uf many pur^onH to rhc rhought rhac rhey arc "iinir?i'' rarhcr 
ihati piMijile, ihat w uvk inust be peifnriiuHl ''by the riuriihcr^" whU little 
nv iia chance iuv iiulivHitial %'ariati(3ju 

hi iny expcJ'iencc in udniini^traticjn I arr!\T(| at a Ichn' priric:ples \S'hich 
I rhnught: ^vorked for mv. Oiw wn^ rhat you fii^t have ro be hicky in the 
pcfjplc you i^atlierec! areiniul you, I have ahno^t ahsa^s been hicky niul 
inj' colleagues have been people \vho were widely chver^ified in rheir 
inrereNis and aiiprnncheH to work, I have always tried to reffard Hieni us 
individuidH^j Honie of whoni niay have apjieared nutwnrilly inore '^efiicieiu^' 
than nfliers hut all of whnni were able to exjire^^s rheir iniliviihiality, 
their creativity, and rheir individual wavA of approachinir probleni^. 
Probablv the nuHt successful ^"nianager'' 1 ever kneu' was n permjn wirli 
tlie proverbial j^reehtrnp mind, with superb abinty to orKani^e ait oflice 
or a new progratn^ but who uiiforcunarely wai^ a detesrable huinan being 
\\ hose nnl' friendis were those dependent Mpnn him lor tavors or prefer^ 
ineiit. I ha\-e always believetl that stuff meetings shuuhl be Hmited to 
those occasions when it ij? neccssaiy to reach a concensus; this necessarily 
rechiced the iuniiber drastically. KnouMnff that most of niy colleigues put 
in far more than the requireil forty hour.^ a week 1 was considered 
deploi'ably i\'enk in ciifoi'Cinij Hti'ict uflice hourSi whic' caused nie ^onie 
trouble with bigher nutlioi'ity. .Above alh I have reh^giously practiced the 
niethod of ensurifig rlint work pei'formed by a ^uboiulinnte was credited 
to that subui'dinatcs Furrher. in all of my carcci' I have never asked any 
employee to svrite a speech for me^ a practice which may be justified in a 
high elective oflicial but which rn me i^ de*;radin|; for ninst admiiiistrator^ 
in our field. 

Pm'cholojjisfs aitd 'oaiiagenicnt authorities for gciierntion.s have ^pccu- 
lateil erulle.^sly on what niotivates people to work, cfTecti%'e]y aiid pro- 
ductively and barmontously. Harry Leviiison in an article iii the July- 
Augu.^r 1^70 Harvard Business Review come.^ clo.scr "*Evary organiza^ 
Hon h a Hocial sv^^tcm, a iietwork of interpersonal rclatioii^hips, A man 
may do an excelkMit job by objecti\'e stanchards of mensurenient and. fail 
niisernbly as a partner, subordinate, superlnr. or coHcnguei'^ It has beconie 
axifini tbat .^atisfactiorK ofher tban money are major mntivator.^ of penple 
and tlinr far ninjH^ people lose job^^ rlirough persoiinliry prohlenis rJiafi 
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fmm Inck of cnini^eti'iim Reliifiiiji ftiese raiuhjin rhuiiglus fa iTluiliiUra- 
ti()ii Cinin^Ai\]\i, uhik I can support tlie cnnccpt oi rea^^uiuihk i^iaiularils 
of pcrffjiniance, I cnii irlsn mnrc ^ttHinjily nuppfirr rlu* principU* rlint in 
our unrk \vitli penple witli prohlcm^ rhu grentcs! pfm?^ih!c larituile shniilii 
be allow ed (nv ifidividual flifferencet^ aninng coungelnr^ in rhe inanner in 
svliich [hvy wwk with thviv divim. 'Jlic cniui^elnr h vngnffvi] in a tn^k 
which niiglir not unrcasnnabiy bu coiir^iileretl clc^licaru as brain surgery 
anil in 5onic states stop hh activity in cirdcr to ^Vlianuc thQ ?^raru?^*' ot 
each of his cases, an activity in mu^t prograiiis a^ nieanini^iul a^ inking 
in\Tnrnry of rite papor clips, lav a^ any nsc is niatlc of thc^^c rci'jnrtN, 

May I now refer ro ilie Hubjccr of ■'re:^carch and dcmonsrrnrion'' in 
rdiabiHrarinn which, bcginninix in 19^4, wm ro have piovided xn^ uirh 
neu^ insights intcj better \s=ays of liealliif: wirli hunufn |)rnblenis. I under= 
^tand chac clo^e to a lunidred inillinn d<d!ar^ have been spent sitire the 
bcginnfng of this prfsgrain and I ani hard pur ro reuieinher inoru than n 
handful thar I felt had any real inipncr nn riie way rehabiliratinn services 
\verc prnviiiedp Part of the reason inaj have been that ari inojiiinate 
numbei= of thc^e projects were simply re=di^covering the wheel and prav= 
miz rhe obvinns. Annther reason coidxl be that muell nf our research and 
denin!;i^^rj:fftjnn effort really wt\s an effort ro prnvirle ncedeci servires 
rather than realjy exploring new techniques. Certainly anQther reason is 
fhnr rhcrc are ngcncie^. public and private, who frankly live on i^rnnrs 
nnil who have no hesiratinn about taking any rype of activity which 
will pay the salaries and o\^erhend^ 

Another reason Jooms large in my opinion and har* to do with tlic 
]iroblein of languages "l"he ovcrwhelniing bnik or our finiil reports are 
simply not wrirteii to communicate with people in the field. It h prover- 
bial that *S'esea]'chei's write for other reseachei's" and some less hiffhiy 
qunlified person, should try to put the findirigs into English. I have found 
ir iiard to undei'staiul why so much of our professionn] writing, in every 
fieUL is so ineffably dulL To compare a 19th century scientific trentise 
with one in the twenrietli ceritury yoti firid almost invnriably that the 
earlier one has more life, more feeh'rig, more grace, and ft may even 
show enthusiasm! How useful to nn adnitru'strator or a counselor in 
rehabilitating the disnbled is rhe following qrmtarion from a ^nal repf)rt 
of fi research project? 

**\Vo]pian-type systemnric desensiti^rmon nrganizefl on a group basis 
wirli fear categoriei^ and hierarchies ^^elected froni aversive work- 
rehired experiences can expedic!irly reduce f^ar responses and defen- 
sive avoidance reactions blncking client rebabilitatinn/' 
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I hk k ojiu 1 culled troni n paper puhli^licd by my own clupaT rinenE 
syhwh actually purprirUnl to ''vxphihv^ :\ new srnuej^y for cldiiuiucncv 
prcveiuinii \ 

'*A variety of icdmhium are availahle ^uch m nniltipic regres^ian, 
raw ajirl raidunl gain ment^urc^ traiiHirifiii rate analysis^ cvom lagged 
cnrrclntion, cuh-^ pnjducC mnnitint analyHi^, and ^iNtecu-fold table 
aiialy^;!^, 

''Alienarioii is seen an intervening variable u^liich S])ccilies tlia 
relationship between perceived tmc^A^ to desirable mdal rales and our 
conceptuali^afinn of this relationship suggc-stn a po^^ihlc! interactinn 
effect" 

Why do we cmirinue to cnnnnit these nffen^e^ npMJi:^t lanmiage in the 
nainc of professional \vriting? ] Imve ^pecuhEted that too often it h the 
-result of university training in whigli clear concise Kngli^^h nught be 
considered unworthy of the gnule one needed to ^tay In graduate schooK 
A friend of mine working on hk di^sertado]! narrowly escapcil failure 
becnusc lii^ fficulty committee fastidiously suggested that -'his writing 
wa too much like literature." Gibbon, Huxley, or Darwin could never 
have survived the standnrd^ of such cnniniirrees. I believe aiiolhcj' reastHi 
k fear of one's peer ^roup; the more sesquipedalian verbinge one use^ the 
nifsre one confornis to the norm. Possibly another reason nught be the" 
uncharitable thought that one dtiesn^ really have much to report arid it 
is be^t to concial the fact with [U'ofe^^ionnl jargon, 

I think if rehabiliration research and denion^trnrion k to hnve any 
future in the next fifty year^ it nui^t first be meaningful and u-orth 
doing, n^u^t have Some relevance to the real needs of the field, and munt 
be written so that it can communicate ideas to thDsc \vhn can put them 
uifo action, OtheruMse i w researchej^s will continue to cai"\r cherry- 
stones insteatl of monuments and bury their failures In an nvahuiclie of 
what ha^ been variously called ''Jargantua'\ '-narrincular", '^Educanto'*, 
nr in good old American, ""Gobblygook." 

It would appear from much of the foregoing that I feel that voca- 
tional reliab"'ifntinn has stood still through the^e fifty years. This, of 
course, is no' iruc and there have been clianges for the good* Manv state 
programs are showing signs of reacting to the revolutionary social changes 
around us. ^Inre counselors are rebelling against the dehumanizing 
pressure for raw numbers and are openly or surreptjtiouBly serving 
people who won't produce tlie quick, cheap closure which some super- 
visors and administrators still see as the ultimate niission. 
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Ijiit I o niniiially find iny^elr running into ^rrmv wtilh when ! ivy to 
Ci^tahh^h a analogue ba^cri on iii^ighi^ iiuu ihe hitlderi spiln^ ni uur ciir- 
rant unvm iiul guessing m to mr Iwpv^ for survival in ihe iutuvv, not 
only aK institation^ and agencies, biir m the liiunan race. John Clanlner 
lias pur if svcli when he mid in 1969 1 

"1 hem are dark days for the nnrion, chiys of cnnCrover^y, day^ of 
yiolunce, day^; of blind grnping. . . do not have to look far to 

identify ^ign^ of age and rigidicy in our institutions. The depart- 
ments of tlie Fcileral C ujvcrnnii^nL are iji grave need oi rtjiewal; 
state goyernfnent iii in must places a iiinereenth-century relicj in 
most cities?, muniv ipal governmcnr h a waxwork of stifliy preserved 
anachrnniHni^, the conrtg are crippled by archaic organizntionnl 
arrangemerirH ; the iniions. the professions, the univci^sitieg, the cor- 
poratinns=ench has spuri ir*^ own inipenetrablc web of vented 

It not cnongh iti ti = fiehl of rchabilitntion to point pioir y 

to oiir ^'prochicfion'' records aiid open up a F)iowca>^e of^ice in a ghetto 
or two. Where we should be in the forefront of mvuku^u^ against the 
cau^^cs of disability too often we are pasnivfdy enduring ihcm and reacfing 
rather than taking leadership in bringing nbonc chancre, 'J1ie easy way 
out to binine our ciirrenr rroubles on niahidjuBted people who should 
have been able to overconie thefr handicnps and achieve success and 
respect— ^ns h of course, have ^o elenrly demonstrated in my own Uh. 
Di\ Jmld Munimr of Los Angeles in an article called ''Psychiatry and 
ihe Survival of Man'" make? a poiiit wliich all in rehnbilitntion should 
take to hearts 

'*Ir \s not the Mefecrive^' aninng us but we the ^normal' ones, who 

ennsrirute the problem —all of u^, the pillnrs of the comniunityj I he 
^ state, aful tlie church, witli our shared and conscngually vaHdated 

' group attriuile^, Tr is wq, the -normar people, who coritjnue to %ht 

; wars, cur down fomt^, pollute 'akes and rivers, pni^on the atmos- 

] plierc, destroy wildlife, discrf infiate again^^t minorlne^, and pursue 

profits— we, the 'normar people, not the world'g neurotics or 

psycliotics.-- 

California has been the stage on %vhich several dramas of fnrreadiing 
import have been played. While there have been earlier ^'uprislnp'^ in 
ghettos,. "^^^tts in 1965 =became world news and regardless of our feel- 
inp for or against the rioters, they started a wave of protest which 
probably solved no iniiiiedinte problems but in Signals of smoke told the 
world^ that people wonld no longer passively endure neglect and nljena^ 
tjon. 1 can disagree violently with the Berkeley "free speech" movement 
i but it really wai^ the beginning of an assault on our universities and our 

O 
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iniititudons wliich lias Ii;ul such impact tlmt higher educatioii can never 
be quite the ^anie. And an obscure Chicnng in Delano achie ved what 
ever}' knowledgenble person in tlie labor niovement said svas imposaible— 
the effective organisation of the num dhpom^^mcd gruip in all our 
papidation^ — tlie migrant farm worker. And of ininiediatc invCrcst to us 
.in rehabilitatioji, an organization ilowercd on tlic beacli in Santa Monica 
vvhich, in tlie opinion uf niaiiyj has proved that former drug users are 
more effective In promodng rehabilitation than our nio^t higlily trained 
professionab. Synanon has changed practically every agency wiiich has 
attempted to treat the addictive personalityp although \vq have now 
restored our dignity by calling suc!i people "para=profe8sionals*' or "con- 
burner involvenient/" 

/ jert Schweitzer once gaid: 

**Wc are burdened with a great debt We arc iiot free to confer 
benefits on tisese peoplcj or nut confer thenij m we please. It is our 
duty. Anything we give them is not benevQlence but ntonenienC.^" 
The Western world carries a great burden of guilt and no country 

more tliaii our.^. Tt can partially be summed up in the words of Alvin 

Josephy in Tfia Indian Heritaga of Amaricax 

■■'Jlie genrle and uriwarlike Arawakg of the Greater Antilles were 
described by Columbus as showing as much lo%^ingness as though 
they would give us their hearts. At the same time he was writing 
back to Spain i Trom here^ in the name of the Blessed Trinity, we 
can send all the slaves than Jpn be sold/ , " 

Against such a bloody hackdrop our history became tainted with 
violence^ hatred, and racism aiid we in rehabilitation should know that 
part of our role is one of expiating the sins of our forafatheri, 

I have always thouglit the much-quoted words of John Donne could 
well be a guiding rule for all of us^ 

''No man is an idandj entire of itself; Everj^an is a piece of the 

continent, a part of the main ; If a clod be washed away by the 

Europe is the IcsSj as well as if a promotory were; 

Any man's death diminishes me, becalise I am involved in Man= 

kind; Andj thereforej never send to knosv for whom the bell tolls; 

It tolls for thee." 

And, possibly from the sublime to the ridiculous^ a line from Nnrman 
Mailer: 

*'Bless us all as we explore the night." 
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1966— Fifth Annual Dlstin^luished Lecture Sunes 

Medical Classificntion of Disnbilities for EducatJonal 
Purposes— A Critique 

Frnncis E. LnnI, Professor of Special Educnriuiu Qilifomia Stare. 
College at Los AirgcIPs 

The Rolo of Lan|fuuge in the Development of the Preschool 
Deaf Child 

Boris V. Moi kovin. Professor Emen'tusj USC 

A Professor In a Hurry j The Need for Standards 

Mayiiard Reynolds, President, Council for Exceptional Children, 
nml Chairmnn, Derartment of Specinl Education^ University of 
Minnesota 

yesterday Was Tuesday i Issues in Language Instruction for 
the Sovcrely Mentally Retarded 

May V. SeosTQc, Associate Dean, School of Education^ UCLA 

La rfuag© Research in Relationship to the Mentally Retarded 
and Gluturally Deprived 

Mclvyn Semmel, Associate Professor of Educntion, University of 
Michigan 

Hea art on Headstarti A Thirty Year Evaluation 

fdarold M. Skeels, Retired, Community Service Branch. NIMH, 
U.S. Public Health Semcc. 
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1967 '™Sixth Annual Distinguished Locture Series 

IRGOPPS And itn Ruhitioii to the Figld of Special Education 

licniahl Cu Ferguson J I-^hJ).j A,s^Qcinte Director, Iriterprofes^ional 
Resenrch Cmmmmlon on the Pupil Pei^gonnol Services^ Univei- 
^ity of ^larylniuL 

Iiitc^ration == rho Challenj^o of Our Time 

Hertholcl Lnu'cnfeldj PluD,^ Rpmnrch Vrotmmr^ Fi'ederic ]?urk 
Fc.miuiatiDn for Ltlucutiouj San Francisco Stntu College 

Goal Sotthifl in Tencliing the Retarded 

William J^yiich. IMiJX, Proicmn' of Kducation mid Clmii^- 
niuii, TSducatiannl P^jxhology jlndiiina Uni^'crsity 

PrGscriplivG Teaching i An Integrating Concept 

Lnurcnce J. Peter. Ed.D., Associate Professor of Educatfoni 
University of Southern California 

A Personal Odyssey in Speech Therapy 

Lee Kdwaril l^ravi^^j Ph,di, Profesor and Deniij Graduate School 
of P.svchology* Filler "rheological Semirtary 

Strengthening the SQlf-Coneepl 

Benrricc Wright, Ph.Di, I'rofe^^or of pBycholog}% Univnr^ity of 
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PREVIOUSLY PVniAmED MONOGRAPHS 
196H''=~Sq\ enth Annual Distinguished Lgcture Scries 

Tho Niiriurunce of Tfitellect 

Maurice F. Krcph[lL KdA). 
V\nivM)v ui I'jUicntiorml l^syehnlogy 

Kxpurt uiid Import lYadc in Snccial Hducatioii 
Frances A. Mullen, PliJX 

Cnn^ultant of thu Kihicafinn of rlie Mantlicappecl 
Formrr A^i^rrint Hiiperiiifunclent (>f Chicago Schook^ 

Cavalcade of Spueiul liducation 

Rnmaine Mnckie, PliJ)., Fornier Cliicf 
jLclucntion of Handicapped in Lo rnconie Arean 
Division of jCQnipeajisaroiy Ediicatinn 
Burenti of Klenientary arid Kecondnry Education 
Office of Educarion 

ILK. Dcparrtnenr nf Health. KdiicnHnn and Welfare 

BohaviorLil Resoarch in Specml Education 
Novvk Hai'ing, I^hJ). 
Profe.s^Dr of Educarion 
UniverRit\- f) f\VnHhington 

A Forward LokinM Coneept in Rehubilitntion- 
RcflocHons on the Yoiinj^ Adiilt Tnstiluia 

Um AIncLeech, EdP : 
Associate Pmfvmor of iLducntio. ' 
University of Hnurhern Californui 

»* 

Tho PrinciplQ of Residential Therapy as a 
Rehnbilitutiori Tool 

Edward French, Ph.D. 

PFychojoSy, Edumtion, Spocial Bducations 
Priorities nnd Territories 

Jack L RardoFi, P)i.D. 

Professnr of Ediiuirion 

Rur^er^ University 
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Eigth Annual Distinguished Lecture Series^-4969 

WoRLD-Wnii? DRvnu)PMKNrn in Mkntal RnTAiUMTiON 
Gunriar Dybsvad, Pii.D. 
Frofcs,sor of Huninii Dcvclopinajit 
Florence Hullcr ( iraduatc School for 
Advanced SfudicM In Social Welfare, 
Bmiuleis, Univerjity 

Rrcrnt RmuAiiQH in RjuiAiULiTATiO?; Counseling- 
Pectin KNT or NoTf 

Gerald Fisher^ Ed.D, 

Superinfundent of Schools 

Hot Sprinp* Arkm\m$ 

Coinj^a With Tcsmorhows PuonLnMs of Children and Youth 
Henry Lelarid, Pll.p, 
Professor of Rehabilitation Counseling 
Ohio Stnte University 

The Politics of Counsollikc 
Joseph Stubbing, Ph,D, 
Professor of Guidance 
California State College^ Los Angelas 

LeCISLATIVR DHVRi.OPMKXTS AND pRRSPECTlVES IK CALIFORNrA 

Chester A. Taft, M,A. 
Lecturer in Education 
University of Southeni California 

Value CoNM-koNTATiON' and REHAniLiTATiON or the 

C I ' LT U 1^ A L r A " D I F F U R U N T 

Milton E. Wilson, Jn/Pb.D. 
Profegsor in Rehabilitation Counseling 
Kent Stat Universitj^ 



*NOTEs The Si?^tli, Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Annual Distinguished Leetupg 
Series Monographs mre available. Ordgf from tl^C Bopkstorep Lm Angeles 
$3,00 per copy. 
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1970— Ninth Annual Distinguished Lccturt; Scries 

Gamks Vnain^n Vlay Witm EMR Pkucirams: ^Vmn for 

. C rileycrs, Ph.D. 
Profmmv of Eciucation 
Univer^ify of Southern Califfsrniu 

XIat^aqumust Stkati^gv aso Tin? Organ!v^ati()n of 

RnHABlLITATlON 

Harrj A. Gmce, Ph.D. 

Departnient of Maiingcnient 

CivaduMQ School of Business Achninistration 

Univei'^ify of Soutlierii CnHfnrnia 

Frftud Is Dhad: Nfav DiunciMoN^ in riin Thratmrnt 
ov MFNTAfJA^ III Chh.drfn 

Bernard Rfmland, Ph.D. 

Institute for Chihl Reliavior Re^enreh 

San Diego, Cahfornin 

Each Othhr 

Robert li Jlclntyre, Ph.D. 

Difecror of Tnstrucrional Maferials Center 

for .Special Education 

Un iversitv of Southern California 

TirEJ^APfST ACCURATI? E^!PATH\^ Norc-POSSMSEVT! 

WAOt ril ANIl,pHXL'INRMESS AND THnRAP^UTIC OuTCOMEi 

CURRLNT RESHARCil Sl^ATUS 

Charles B. Truax, Ph.D. 

Professor of Relmbilitation Coum^v. : 

University of Calgarv 

DRFlNIXa MnNTAL Rr-TARnATiON 

Oliver P. Kolstoe, Ph.D. 
Professor of Specinl Education 
Un fver^ifv of Northern Colorado 



Selected Doctoral Dissertritions From 1966-1971 
At The University of Southern California Relative 
To The Psychology And Education of Exceptional 
Children and Youth 
Moiital Retardations 



Ashurst, Donalcl Ivor, 1969 (EriucatiVjnal Psydinlogy). Social Kystum 
aricl Psychological Models in die Lnbeliiig of Ciilltlreii as Men- 
rally Retarded. 

Barron, Robert Fymim, 1967 (Psychology), 'rran^fer of the Partial 
Relnfnrcemcnt Extinction Effect AcrosH Tn^ks in Normal and 
Retarded Boys* 

Carlyle, iVlelis^a Mey thaler, 1969 (Education). Camparison of 
Methods of U^ing Film Loops in Job ^rrninMig nf Educable 
Mentally Retarded High Schnol Students, 

Qmpninn. Mary Veronica, 1967 (Psychology), Mea.sunng "Jliought 
Procci4s a^ an Ego Funcrinn in Schizophrenia, ;\renrally Re- 
tarded and N rmnl Adolescents by Means of the Rorschach, 

Clair, Theodore Nat, 1969 (Educafion). A Study of the Rehitionship 
lletu'en Treatment and Growth and Intelligence in Phenylke- 
tonuria Chihlren. 

Dobson, Janice Clayton, 1967 (Education). Intcllecrual atul Lin- 
guistic Development in IVeated and Untreated Phenylkernnuria 
Children. 

Dunham, Jack Lewis, 1967 ( PsjTholojy). The Rnle of Intellectual 

Abilities in Concept Learning, 
Edgington, Herbert Joe, 1968, (Education), The Administration and 

Supervision of Progrnms for the Educable Mentally Rcrarded. 
Eklund. Liv Helenn, 1965 (Educational Psychology). The Relati.^e 

Efficiency of Prompting and Confirmation Learning Paradigms 

in Teaching Mennmgful and Meaningless Material to Retarded 

and Normal Children, 
.Erickson, DDnald, 1969 (Education). Placement Characteristics of 

Educable Mentally Retarded and Educationally Handicapped 

Chiidreju B \ 
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tiulhnrr, Rnherc Prvmm, 1968 (Spcvial KJtjcatinri), AuditiJiy f)i^- 
crimiruirinTi In the Ktlucable MtMiially RcfnrcicHL 

Gillilnnil Ihirnld ( iC!ie. I9f>9 ( luliicnnnn) . Fir^unrarinn nn.^ Re- 
sponse Madv^ Aflfecfing Pafretl A^^Hociatc Lenniin;i in Rcrnnlctl 

Hem, Mni'tnn, lOfiO (Kpeciiil Kducarion). Past Failure' ancl Us 
Kileer on nrvalnarion nf the Kdiicnble ^renrnlly Rerardcfl, 

Ju^rice, Rnbert Sidney. 196H (Sncial ^V£>rk). Cnping Pnrrenis of 
ViiYCim (jf Alentally RcEai ded Children. 

Kvmmr, Richnrd Albcrr, 1966 ( tCducaritMi). Ut'vi^rHal and San- 
reverHnl Shift Perforniancc uf RerardaECH Under VnriouM MotN 
vational and Stimnliis Conihtinn.^. 

^IcClecry^ :\Iar^rcr ElixabcHi, 1969 (EchicnHon)- The Prfncipitr^ 
Role in rhe Oriranization nnd AdniinisErarion of ClnHse^ for the 
Educablc Mentally Retartled in Junior High Hcnools, 

Newburg. Philip Fraderick, 1970 (Educational P^ycholagy). Hchnol 
Achievement nnd Perrepfunl and Belmvioial Developniynt in 
Treated Phenylkeronits arul Children with Learning Disabilities, 

Pandcy, Carol Joyce, 1970 ( Psyehnlogy) . Verbal and Motor Media- 
tion in Normal Children of Vwo Ages and Rernrded Individiinls. 

Fincgar, Rex Dee, 1967 (Special Ediicnirinn), A Cnmpari^an of a 
Conventional Teaching Technique with ii Progrnnimed Instruc- 
tion Technique as Aplied to Teaching BaHic Arithmetic Addirion 
and Subtraction Cnnibinations to Nnrnial and ^lentally Rerarde<l 

Thiel, Richnrd Henry, 196S (Education). An Amlym hf Socin- 
Cultural Factors nnd Performance of Pi imary nrnde Children. 

Wcithorn, Howard B.. 1969 (Education). The Fufictional A^pectH 
/ of Adlerian Constructs in Understanding and Assisting Dis- 
advnritagecl Children. 

Schild. Sylvia* 1968 (Social Work). Parentai Adaption to Phenylke= 
tonuria. 

Sehuetz, Jack Lee. 1970 (Educational). Job Satisfaction and Dis- 
satisfaction Among Teachers of Sccondnry Educablc I\Tentally 
Retarded. 

Sharp. Charles Arthur. 1971 (Education). Perfonmnce of Retardates 

on Piagetian 'J asl ^ as a Function of Ethnicity. 
Simpson. Rotert Lee, I96R (Educarlnn). A Rtudy nf the Compnrn- 

bility of the WISC and the WATS and the Factors Cnntrihurinir 
■ to their differences* 



Hmirh, Rutii Klhn, 1968 ( ICcIucaruJii). M'hc Kllcct^ of Distracting 

Stinuili upon Arentally RcrarilcHl MinorH in the Pcrforniing of 

Different Kituh of Tasks. 
Srcrn, I laralil O^ciiv, 19/0 ( lulucatiijii ) , i'he Coinpetuiicc of a 

Aljltily RetariJcil Population. 
Streifcl, John Arthur, 1971 (Education), i lit: Use of rhu Orienting 

Relieve to TcHt the Zeaman and l lousc Theory (jf Arrcntion. 
Willianison/Malcolni Lynn. 1970 ( luhicarionni IVychoIogy). 'IVeat- 

nient EHcm on Physical Crroufh and Muntal Development 

Among Pheiiylketonuric Cluldren, 

Emotionally Disturbed: 



Binibauni, Loui.^, 1966 (ELlucation). A Comparative Study of rhe 
Relation of llrokcii Homes to the Social Clas^ and School Success 
of Secondary School Roys. 

Chambers, Ahna Clyde, 1967 (Educational Psycholog>0. Anxiety, 
Physiologically and Psychologically Measured and its Conse^ 
quences on Mental Testing Performance. 

Chapman, Mary Veronica, 196H (Psychology). Measuring 'Jliought 
Process as an Ego Function in Schi^^ophrenic, Mentally Retarded 
and Normal Adolescents by means of the Rorschach, 

Deathcrage, Richard Marlon, 1971 (Education). Modifying Appro- 
priate and Interfering Behaviors In Autistic Children Using a 
Systcni of nehavior Motlification Therapeutic 7'eachinK. 

Forbiiig, Shirley M., 1970 (Education), An Analysis of Teacher 
Traiiiing Programs for the Kchication of the Emotionally Dis- 
turbed* 

Garris, Raymond Philip, 1970 (Education). Thv Use of Behavior 

Rating as an Indicator of Concomitnnt Development in a Fn:^ 

scriptive Teaciiing Program. 
Goodman, Lee, 1970 (Education), Evaluation of Direct Observation 

as an Assessment Technique in a Prescript/ve 7'caching Progrnnn 
Lieberman, Jack Noel, 1970 (Education), Meets of a Clinical Edu- 

catinal and Behavior Modification Program on Uifi Cla?-^ ^^m 

Ikhavior of a Disturbed Adolescenc, 



IlnlailcUH In Delinquc'iicy* 
Ro^cnherji^ Ilnns' KwfnR, 1^71 f I^ducarintiiin, An l^xpciMmciinil. 
Study of r!ie jCllecrivcncss nf Sprcfal Clansf^s l-siny nchnvinr 

Hu!^s!nini, l%(i\\'iinL 1966 { Kiluaii km ) . A ProjecMivc Look ai rhe 

ICihicnricHial History of .Adult Monral Pnricnr^. 
WuinK*^^f'niC;iv Artliur l lnw, 1060 ( pHyclKilofiy). '! he KlTcctH cif 

aJ?elf=H!5nck Prui'culure cm f !:illuci!i:!fnry Aciis iiy in I lo^pirali^^rii 

Socio-J3dueiiUc)nalIy Di^advuntuflod i 



CainnbyiL Ah ranrncv, 1969 { Kduciirion). l^ aining 

nnd Ir^ Relanan^liip to the Fir^t Gnide Acliicvi^inent oi iLdiica- 
titjnaily Dij^navniitngetl Childrerii 

Foafcr, jLidilynji M hoJ^un, !9u7 ( P>^ychnh5gy). Some Effect?^ of Pic= 
school Experience on t\\c (Ivnnviil Inicdlitcenn! and C^rcar vity of 
Culturally Disadvantaged Cliildrcn= 

Garher, Malroni J968 (Educntioii)* iLthnicity and^ Men-^urc^^ of 
Educnbility: Differences Among Navajo, Pueblo and Rural 
hpanish American First Graders on ^Icasurds of Learning Styles 
Hearing Vocabulary, Entry Skills, ^lotivatioiu and Hopie 
Knvironment Proces^e^i 

Hepner, Ethel Marion, 1970 f Educarion). Se!f-Conccpt.^, Vulue^, 
and Neds of Mexican-American Underachievcr^p 
McKin^tryj John Arthur, 1969 (Education), The Aliddie Clasi 
Educator and the Culrure of I\Iinnrity= Poverty Yoiith* An 
Analysis of the Reaction of Educators to Selecred Experience.^ in 
the Cultural Milieu of Disadvantaged Youth. 

Palomarcs, Uvaldo Hill, 1966 (Education). A Study of the Role of 
Mobility in the Acculturation Prncess of Disadvantaged Mexican- 
Americans in the Coachella Valley, 

Poulson, Marie Kanne, 1971 (Education). Automatic Paterning of 
Grnmniatical Structures and Auditory and Visual Stimuli as 
Related to Reading in DiMdvnntagcd Mexican-Anienenn 
Children, 
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Pnsvclh ClydL' Vvwuv^ Allcil, 1900 ( Hdiicnrinn). 'Vlw Rvhiihilmwm 
(it Svhiml l)vu[)inm 'J limiigli m Iliicti^;ivc Snniiiier Schoul 
Pmgrani, 

Sitkci, Knu! (Wav^v, 1906 ( Kilucatiiin ) . Coniparnrive Srructurc of 
Infulkvr hi MiihIIc niitl [.owcr Chi^s Foui-'S'eai-Ohl Chililren 
ul J^^Ml Kthnic t iioups, 
'rate, Klllccia Jack^un, 1Q66 ( Kchicarion). An AnalysU nf Jlynhh 
KdiicatHni IVxtbnnk^ in Reit:vom^ to rhe NcciU oi' the Uuiturally 
Deprivt'il Child, 

'riiy'*^*'' Marie h'li^ahcrh, 1960= InvcMrigarinn of Pnrcfii; I^acror^ 
AffecrinK Achievcinoni; of :\ft!X!can Ainorinui Chihlren. 

White, bnthire Herman, 1069 ( Eihicarion). Counseling the Children 
nf the Urban Poov, 

Learning UiHubilitigs— Jiducutionally Hundicuppgd 

Arid. Abrahan% 1971 (Kdiicarfon). Itduivmr ilierapy for Self= 
Direcrmiu 

Harrcrfa, Nnrnia J^)dnHtiek, 1970 { Kiiueation), Approach 'reacliing 
ef Educatiunaliy Handicnpiicd Ktudent^ in the 'J'ornmcu Unified 
School Di-Htricr. 

Brady. Richard Campbell, 1970 ( Kduention), EjTecrs of Sncce^s and 
Failure on Impulsivify and Distrncribiliiy of 4'hrec 'Vy\ic^ of 
Kdiicnrionally Hnndicapped Childrcii. 
Brown, nhn Laurence. 1969 (Kdueatmn)^ Thv Fro^dg Prograni 
for rhe JJevelopnient of Visual i^erceptinn in Rehitinn to Visual 
1-ercepdon Ability and Rending Abllit}'. 
BurciK Charles William, IQ6H (Fducatiun). A^ses^nicnt Variables 
Rdevant to the Referral and Phicenient of Pnpili^ in Educarional- 
ly Handieapped Cla^^e.^, 
DauT^, Darrcl Lee, 1069 ( Kducatitin), A Compararjvc Annlysi^ of 

Hire Approaches ttj Heginning Reading, 
Dijaniej^, Dennis Daniel, 1969 (Kducation). I'Uq KfTect of I'hree 

Classes of Reinforccnient on Verbal Operaiit Conditinning. 
Elliot. Robert llionia^, 1966 (Educarinn), Concept Farmntinn Ability 

HI *'Hrain=injLired'' Children of Nonnal Intelligence. 
Feldnmn, Bernard^ 1969 (Learning DisabiHtle^), Prediction of First 
Gnule Reading Adiicvcnicnt From Sdected Structure-^of^ntdlect 
Factors. 
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Ilnyc.^, Msibd Kdwlm, %7 ( KdiiL-atinn/il 1 '.syi'hnlniry) . 1'i s'si.TiiHive 

■[■[■ai-hiiig as a Snppleiin'nf to Ih-hnvinr MufliilcMricin in rhe 

RefunHatinn (if r.f-uning l)\Mir.\vy^, 
lUnchkm, jmiiw ^ruITl, 1966 ( K.Iiicntinn). Tbv Mummlfm nf 

.slnlfuinpfive Ik'hnvinr i)f a Class of Eiluentioiinlly 1 Iaiu!ii:nni?t/il 

Cliihlren by Oju-rfuif Cunditioiiiiiii 'ruehiilqiie-!, 
liiiiitrr, Quo] PiisciiiuT, 1068 ( K.lucarinn) . Cla^^rnrim Cliniarf 

and I'lipil Chaincien^rii's in Special ChiA^c^ for rhe Kdiicru Innniiy 

flniulicappt'tl. 

Kiiii-k, Dfiyle Alluii, 1971 ( Edncarinn ), The I'mblfiiiH of Sccdndary 
Educnrifiiially nandicapppd Hrudeiits as I'f'rccivod by 'J'lieir 

Arachistic. Jnlin. 1060 ( Kducniion). I fonif CfuinMc'ling iav Pamm 

nf Efliicariunally Ilnndicnppetl Secondary School Piipik 
MnrRolL'sc. Arrliiir, 1970 ( Ediicatioii) . I'hu Rdntinn^^liip of JlyiK'r. 

acusls to riypcrkini-sis aninng Rt'gulnr Classroffm Puplk m Coni- 

pnred to Educarionnlly Ilandicapped Pupils* 
Nivctw, Janics DeWaync, 1968 (Educarion). Cngnlrive, Linguistic, 

And Pcrccptiia) Handiaips: Discrlniinant Patrems in l^earniiig 

Disorders, 

Pcndluton. HuuHi Ricliard, 1970 f Educatmn). 'J'cacher Recnn'tnirnt 

for Educntionally Hnndicfippcil Clnsscs. 
Platnu-, Joseph. 1969 f Ediicational PsycholnKv) . Atimdinal Variables 

AnioiiK 'J'eachcrs of Exceprinna! and Non-Exceptional Children, 
Richardson. Edward Joseph, 196S f Educationid ). Adrninistrntivc 

Policies and Practices of Prfigrams for tlie Educationally HaiidJ- 

cnpped ill Selected School Districts of Southern Cnlifornia. 
Stark. Shirl A., 1970 (Educational). Demorrraphic Personal nnd 

Social System Variables in Lnbcling Children as Educnrioiially 

Handicapped. 

Sutherland, Samuel Philip, 1966 (Educational Psychology). A Factor 
Analytic Study of Tests DMigjied to Moasitrc Reading Ability, 

Tenopyr, ^lary Louise. 1966 (Psychology). A Fnctor Analytic Study 
of Synibolic McniDry Abilities, 

Oiffcdnoss aiid Creativityj 



CasscII, J, W., 1967 (Education), The Administration of Progranis 
for Academically Talented Students in Selected Secondary Schools 
of Tc\-as. 
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Davis, Sliirlec Dunn, VJbh ( KMucntian ^^n Investigatiun of Sulectcd 
Correlateg uf Acadcniic Achievunient Aninng Ses'cnth (irade 
Pupib, 

Haihlkr, llnrry. 19&7 (Kducamml P^ych ?lQj;> ) . An nnaly^is of tlie 
Sdccrinii Criteria for A^^ipniment uf Students to Advanced Piacc= 
inent Chmi^s In thu Lo^ Angulc^ Unified DiHErict. 

Jordaii, Mary Lou, 1969 (ICducatinn). i\n Kvaliuuicjn of the Resident 
Hunnr^ Program ior High School Swlor^ i]^ thu University of 
Southcni California 19(31-1967. 

Mekcr, iMnry Naculj 1906 ( EducritiDnnl Psychology), hnnicdiate 
Memory and its Cnrrclate^ with School Acliievenicnti 

Merchant, Vacant V., 196H (Eihicadon). I'hc Intbllcctuars Self 
Concejit* 

Miicheli, Anita XL, 1956 (Education), A Program of Freie l^ime 
Education for Students of Superior Ability at flic SecQiulary 
Level. 

Na^^on, Leslie J., ( Education) J Patterns of Circtnnstances Related to 
Educational Achievemeni " of High Sehol Puj>ib of Su|5ennr 
Abnity. 

Reid, Ivonne Luisa Figueroa, 1971 (Education). An ExpiDratory 
Study of the Relatioryin'p bctwen Selected Environrnenrnl Vari- 
ables and a Measure of Creativity in Children* 

RiHiscr, John Jo^ephj 1966 (Education). J he Administration of Speciai 
Acadcniic Cla^se^ for the Gifted Pupil in High School. 

Van Deren, Richard Ho^vard, 1966. Hie Developmenr of Selected 
Creative Jliinking AbilitieH rhrough Creative I^iiscuMion in the 
Seventh Grade Curriculum: Ari Experimcnhil Iiive^^tignticn^ 

Wiihoit, Amos Jesse, 1970 (Education), A Study of Methods of 
Instruction fur tlie Intcllcctunlly C lifted Student at the Ele- 
nientary Level in Southern Califoniia SchooU, 

Yeremian, Thia^ Sherman^ 1966 (Education). Creative Thinking 
and Acadcniic Achievement of Honors Student;? at the University 
of Southern California* . 

Gommunicrilivo Di§order§^ 



Brenner, Nonnan Cecil, 1969 (Conimunicative Disorders), Effect 
of Types of Reliearsal on Frequency of Stuttering. 
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Cnnpc!% Donnn Jcaiu 1Q71 f Conuniinlcntiv^^ niHcinlrrs). Word 

Crav''ti, DiHUiu Charles, !-^71 ( C nPiMUjni.vi; !vi- Disnnlrrs). An 
inveHripirion (rl l-iipillnry Rr^poiiNe l^iwrtlinii KxjHTfnncy and 
HtTirteriiig. 

Huifimn, Klfia Hernira Sr(M\nrr, 1^71 f Cfiinnimucnrivi^ Di^ordei'^) , 
IM^ncv Mrnri/katinn nf 'StutrcMMntr' ajul 'StutttMOr' ns a Fiinc- 
fion fjf VnriafifHi in Speech I-nrtcrn^. 

SchlnsHcT. Vvnme^ Dfimrhy. 1071 f Cniiifniiincnrn Disorders). Ilie 
Lffccf: nf Coiidiinnriuns nf In-ltTr^'d Sciiniili on Cnnrnunicarj\T 
Respnn-i£*H U^cd by CliildiTn \\ irh Down's Hyndminc. 

Spici% jimm Ala^Mir, 1971 f Cnmmunbufve Dj^nrdnrs). The 
hHi'CU of Sepnrarinf^ f^mducrinn from l^erct'prual jiHlinncnt of 
Arriculnrion in Chilflren v:\tU Arrfciilnmry Defect^, 

Vent, Fayrhc, 1070 (Cnnuiiiicarivc Di^onler^), Spcwh md f.anKuage 
ChnviKctormm nf Children wifh Dnvcdoptiicnral I)yHle:^nru 

WilHanis, Doryrhen Cnnloy. IO71 (OHnmniiicnfive DisnrdcrR), Aiiio- 
nnniic Cnrrclares of Kturterinp, Fluency, and '[1irt'af=nf=Shaclc. 

Physicnlly Handicapped iind InlerrGlated Arensi 



Aber, Roberr, 196R f Physical fy Handicapped). Intcrpersanal Per- 
ception beween Phy^icnlly Hnndirapped *TrabIenV' and ''Non- 
Prnblern"^ Adolescents and Their Mothers. 

Cable. Sfella B., 1971 (Education). PeiTeptions of Adniiiiistratlve 
Practice in California's Development Centers for Hnndicapped 
Elinors Progrnin. 

Eiipindn, Sranley Donaltl, 1970 (Education), Color Vision Deficiency 
in ^Jliird and Sixth Grade Roys in Association to Academic 
Achievement and Descripfive .Bchaviornl Patersn. 

FratikiiiL David Ht. George. 1967 (Social Work). Adoption of 
Children with Re^idunl Medical Conditions. 

Knoude^ Jn. Lyie I ec^, 1968 (Ediication). Successful and Unsuccess- 
ful Rehabiliratinn of the Legally i?lind: A ^ rtilci^rntistical 
Approach. 

Lanfr^rafF. Anne L,, 1972 (Educatinn). Developnipnt and Evaluntion 
of an Aiuo-insrructional Medin Package for Tencher Education, 

I\IcGuire. Lenore Lillian, 1968 f Echicnrmn). PHydiodynnmic Dc= 
velopment Problems of the Congenitnlly Blind. 
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Mcf.can, Mary Criiherinc, 197 1 ( Kdiicntu)n) , Conccptuall^atioa 
nntl AhuKifieniunr of Des^iant Chililicii In a l^nrDcIiinl Scliool 
Hysteni, 

Mcyei-^, William Allt-ii, 1960 {Special Eiiiicarion). Disciimfnability 

(if SeIc!Cird Cnlor Cninbiimfions fnr Panialh' Seoing CIiihltTiu 
Murphy, Harry Jixum, 197!) { Kckicarinn), 11k I^lTcct^ of Typm of 

Reinfcjrccinciu, Coloi^ Proni|)ring, anti Iniape ^ize Upon Pro= 

graniniefl In^iriictiar with Deaf Learnur?;, 
S\vnllnu% Ruse-Marie, 1971 (Kducafinn), Aufninafic PrnccHj^ing nf 

PcrccptuaM.ingin^ric Stiitnili in Hccoiul Ciraiie Achieving and 

Non-Acliieving Rcaflcr^, 
Watrsj Charles Allen, 1971 (Ktlucafion). Kffccf: of Ttvidiing on 

Developnieiu of Verbal AHsfjciation in I wn Ciniiips nt Handi- 

cappuc! CJiildren. 
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University of Southern California 

Gradimto Study in Ihc Eclucation 
of ExcQptinnal Ciiildrcn 

Prtj^ramH in Spociul Hduciition 

A, 'reachor iraining: 

'I'liis prognim consists nf hnrli iii-^orvlce and prc-sei=vjce rraininix, 'J'he^e 
nre priniarily nt the giailunce Irvel althnngh an undergrntinnte sequeiicc 
is available to younfi periple iiiterestetl in special cdLicarinn. At present the 
use teacher prepararifHi prograais arc accredited in the areas nf nieinal 
i-etanlation, ^^peech correcrifHi and lip rending, deaf and hartl-of-heariiig, 
and phy^jcally handicapping cnnclitions. Credentials m reach education- 
ally handicapped, emorinnally disturbed, and/or neurolngically handi= 
capped do not exist In California at presentj hut a cnniplete sequence of 
courses doeg exj^^t in teacher preparatfon. 

B, Graduate degree programs: 

The School of Echication and the Dcpartmein of Special Educntion offer 
four basic degrees: Piaster of Science in Education, Advanced Master of 
Science, Doctor of Educntioii, and Doctor of Philoiophy. 

Mnstor of Sci^nQe in Education: 

This is the basic (jegrce in the School of Edncation aiid 18 closely con' 
nccted with teaching credential i^rograiiis. For [icr>^ons interested in 
teachmg positions and who do not desire a higher degree, it is possible to 
complete the M.S. without a thesis after completinn of the required 
sequence of courses. Fellowship students are expected to complete one or 
niore special education teacliing credeptial^ as part of their master's 
prog ram. 

AdvancQd Master of Sciencoi 

This is a gixth-year degree and includes the writing of an advanced study 
somewhat beyond the level of a master's thesis. 

ERIC 
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Doctor of Education uiid Doctor of Philosophy: 
Doctoial proffrarnK in .special educnnon olicr adv^iriccd prcparntiun tor 
leafiership or vuQiuch in fhc areas or AclminigtraLioii of Special Educa- 
tion, Ecincfitinn a frhc JCniotionally Di^turbedj Educatlnn uf Children 
uirh Ltaniing Disabilities, Education uf the MciUally Jlaiulicappetl^ 
Education of the GifEcd, Education of the Physical]}^ hanclicapped 
aiui Research in Educatinn of ExcepHonal Children, 

Special Programs 

Evelyn Friudcn Center for 

Educutionallj^ Hundicapped Children 

^rhe Dcpprtnient of Special Educatian operntes the Evelyn Frieden Cen- 
ter for E(hicationnIly Handicapped Children wliicli ii located in the 
Waite Phillips Hnll of the School of Educnnnn. llie Center provider 
tlie gradunte Bunhnt in Special Educatinn a specially designed and 
equipped facility for precise ^tudy of teacher-child intcrraction^ precision 
teacliing, r.nd a labonitnry for research and develnpn.ient nf niafcrial^ and 
nierliod^. For the teacher enyaffcd in advance studies at the University, 
It nffers opportunities to investijjaie and test neu nietliods in dealing 
with children ni individual as uxdl a^ group sOTinns* 
llie Frieden Center h staffed by the faculty of the Department of 
Special Education \\ ith Dn Wiiiiani Rueff - Director, Dr, Rnhert 
Rutherfurd - AM^ociate Di^ 'ctor, and Mrs, Rene Dubins = Coordinator 
of Services. 
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Instructional Materials Center for 
SpecinI Educations 

'ITie United States OiTm^ of Ecliicntiufi ashibli^hud one of its repioiial 
iiHiterialR ccfirers at UKC, an atljuiict ro rhc Depnrrnicnt of Specinl 
K(lLjcar:oii ft oilers midcnu n wcalrli ui ninrcrlab rcsnnrcoi^, library, and 
bib!i(};jrnphic print-aurs frnin ir*^ compnrcr retrieval system. 

JOHN TRACY CLINIC 

Hie Univerdty and John 'rrncy Clinic have combined their rc^nurcc8 to 
offer li proiynuH (le^ignetl to rrain icachcrs of the deaf, especially the tienf 
(If preschool and elunieiirary Hchool age. The pru{;rani cnordinnte:^ the 
specialized training of die tieaf with nui^ery and elementniy schnol 
piiiinsDphy. chilil growth and develapmcntj anil the adjnsfnient and guid- 
ance of parcnr^ of deaf children. The courses in the jirugrani arc regnhir 
University cninses. designed to meet degree anii fenching credential re- 
qiiirenicnts for rlinse studyin;^ to qiinlify m teachers cjf the denf. 
I lie John I racy CHnic npcrates under the directinn of Dr. Edgar 
j.nwdh 
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Facuity of the 
Dcjpurimcnt f>f Spccia! Hducation 
Uni\ Qrsity of Southern Californiu 

A. JEAN A^^RKS. Plul)., Vimms Vu^ic^mv rjf l-Mucariuii, Re^cnrch in 

LKC) R lUJSCACiLIA, PhJ).. Am^cmi! Vtoivm>v of KdncnriniK 
Luarniiig DiHiihilirirs of the Kilucarioiinlly rinnilinippfiK 

WYLDA HA^iArOND, MAX, As^ocinre Piotasnr of Pciliatrics, 
School of MediciiiCj ]-liy?;icaI Hiuhlicap^ i\niV Dfrectur Univcr^if? 
Anilinted Prfigram, 

ni^RALD K. HASTEROK, Ph.D., A^mmw Pvokmav of Kducatinfu 
Learning Di^abiliric^ of the Kiiucatinnally IIandica]ipeii Departniunt 
Clmirnian, 

WiLIAAr MIRSCH, Ph.D., Adjunct A^^i^rant Vvakmnv of Ediication, 
MeiiMl Rcfardnfinii. 

RICHARD KOCII. MJ). Pmfesor of Pedmnics and Adjunct Pro= 
iomnv of Ediicarinn, Chfldren's PIo^piEal, R^carch, Phpical Handicnp}^, 
Alenral Rerardnrinn. 

EDGAR LOWELL, Ph.D., Profc^snr of Educarinn and Admini^ti'ntor 
of the John I'racy Clinic. Deaf and Hard-nf=Heann;^. 

GERALD E LUBiX. MA),^ A^^i^rant Prnfe^hor of Psychiarry and 
A^*^issrant Professor of Ediicnrion, 

BER I ALicLEECIL EdJ),, A^^ocinrc Prnfe^Hnr of Eihication, Menraf 
Retardation, Vocatioiinl Rehabilitation. 

JAMES F. MAGARY, PI^D., A^Hnciate Pmfe^soi of Kducation. Direc^ 
tor of Ediication I'raining, UniverHiry Affiliated Program, Physical 
HandicnpSj Giftedj Research, 
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ROBERT B. McINTYRE, Ph.D., Aasociate Professor of Education, 
Research, 

C. EDWARD MEYERS, Ph.D., Profcsfior of Education, Research, 
Mental Rerardntion 

DORIS OKADA, Eu.D., Adjunct Assistant Prnfcssor of EducatiQn. 

MARIAN ROSENFELD, M.D., Instructor of Pediatrics, Schon] of 
i\[edicinc, Criihlren's Hnspital, Resenrch, Mental Rctarclation. 

LrNDA ROWE, M.A., Lecturer, Dci\i and Hard.of.Hcaring, John 
J racy Clinic. 

WILLIAM N. RUEFF, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education, 
'Behavioral Disorders of the Educationally Handicapped. 

ROBERT B. RUTHERFORD, Ph.D., Assistant Prr)fe.wr of Educn= 
rion. Behavioral Di.sordcrs of tiifl Educationally Handicapped. 

IRVING S. SATO, M.S., Lecturer in Education, Gifted. 

SAMMIE KAY SKATVOLD, M.A., Lecturer, Deaf and Hard-of. 
Hearing, John Tracy Clinic, 

ALATHENA SMITH, Ph.D., Adjuncc Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing. 

STARLA C. WARBURTON, M.A., Lecturer in Education, Deaf 
and Hard-of-Hearing 

CAROLYN WETMORE VASH, Pli.D,, Lecturer in Education, 

Physical Handicaps. 

ERNEST P. WILLENBERG, Ed.D, Lecturer in Education. 
Administrator Special Education in Los Angeles City Schools, Ad- 
ministration of Special Education. 

EDDIE H. WILLIAMS, Ed.D., Assistnnt Professor of Education, 
Mental Retardations Research. 

CHARLES WAITS, Ed.D., Director, Instructional Materials Center 
for Special Educntion. 
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University of Southern California 

School of Education Graduate Study 
in Rehabilitation Counseling 

DEGRKES 

Master of Science in Educatinii 

Advanced Master of Education 

Doctor of Education 

Doctor of Philosophy 
Programs leading to i 

California School Counseling Credential 

Mnstor of Science in Education 

Advanced Master of Education 

Doctor of Education 

Doctor of Philosophy 
Prepnratioii for Employment mi 

Rchabilltntion Coini^elors 

College teachers in Rehabilitation Couji^eling 
and Counselor Education 

School Counseling 

Research and Administration in Rehabllitacion 
Consultants in Rehnbilitation 

THE PROFESSION 

Rehabilitation Counseling h a rnpidly expanding service profes- 
sion concerned svith aBsiating handicnpped individuals In their 
search for vocational and social adjustment. 

THE COUNSELOR 

The counselor counsels with phplcally, mentally anti sodally 
handicapped Inilivithuds to help them return to prothictivG em- 
ployment. I Je assesses their needs and problems to help them make 
choices about their futures, In the proccis he coordinate.^ the Herv- 
iccH of various community agencies in plannfnf; and ovei^eeing 
a training and restoration program designed to meet this goaU 
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OPPORTUNrriES 

Hierc h a rcpidly iiicrea^ing neeJ for rehnbiiitatinii counselors 
in both suite mid private agciicic^. Coun^^uiors arc i^crviitg in srate 
dcpartnieius of rdiabilitatinn^ chrnnic disease hospitals, correc- 
tional facilitieSj community rchnbilitation centers nnd Siieltt:red 
work^liop^. 

lliE PKOGRAH 

M he program includes i Twi} yenr^ of fiill-time ^tihly \v\^\ hpc= 
ciali^arion in Rehabilitation CounheHng lending to the ilegree^ of 
Master of Science in Education or Advanced Master of Educa- 
fion ; a prograni for persons currently criiplnyeci in the fiehl of 
rehabilkiuio" wl^n vvi^h to conipjcte the requifcnient^ for the 
Master's degree on a part-tiii^e ba^is; nnii an Ed=D. or Fh.D, in 
Rchabilitatinn Coiniselor Education with (ipportunitics for spe- 
ciahV.ation iii sucli areata m coiniRehnj^, counselnr crhjcationj 
rehabilitation ])ro^rams administrrttiQii or reluibflitation research* 

THE CURRICULUM' 

71ic curriculum consists in part of courses such as the Jntroduc- 
tinn to Rehnbilitntion ; Vncational Development Theorieg and 
Occupational Information and Procea^C-^; Measurement Theories 
and Procedin^es; Dynamjc^^ of Behavior; Medical and Socio- 
pRpchnlngicnl Aspects of DiFability; and Counseling ns u Profeg- 
sion. 

Kiiiphaj^iH will be placed on observation of conimunity agcnciei 
involved in rehabilirntion and on supervised cnini^elinH and 
internship in these settings, 



FACULTY, DEPARTMENT OF 
COUNSELOR EDUCATION 

Rosemary Callahan, M.Ed., Clinical Instructor, Rehabilitation 
Counseling Program 

Earl F. Carnes, PIlD,, Professor, Counselor Education 

Bette HARRnLL, Ph.D., Instructor, Counselor Educntion 

Bhut MacLeech, Eri.D., Associate Professor,Sepcinl Education 

Fred A, Mooun, Ed.D., Assistant Professor, Assistant Coordinator, 

Reiiabilitntion Counseling Program 

WiLLiA^r Oj-.man% Ph.D.i Asociate Professor, Counselor Education 

Diana Rheinstrom, M.S., Lecturer, Medical Aspects of Rehnbih'tation 

DoN-ALD R. ScHRADER, Ph.D., Asociate Professor, Coordinator, 
Rehabilitation Counseling Program 

IVAR Thomas, Ph.D., Adjunct Assistant Professor, Counselor 
Education 

Mary Ellen ToiuiEZ, M,A., Instructor, Rehabilitation Counseling 
Program 

Diane Sundhy, PJi.D,, Instnictoj", Counselor Educ.ition 
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u X I V i: R s I r v o v sou r 1 1 k lis caia f o r x i a 



Surnniur Scssicm 1972 

Eleventh Annual Series 
of 

Dislini^uished Lectures 
Special Iicluculion unci Rehabililatlcni 

Juny 19 Spuciul iCdiicntirjn und (hu Minority Child 

Kt'ginaltl jniies, Cliainniiii, Sjiccial Kilia'arioii, LJniN'c'rsity of 
Califoniii! nr RivLM";;iilc • 

Junu 26 - Tlip luiiotionul Con^idarntibns in the Teuchlnf* of 
Childrun with Luurning DiMubilUiu^; 

Ikjk Dubnofl, Diircrnr. Diibnoff SchnnI tor Eihicnrional 
rhurapy 

July 10 - Famous PcrNon^ who have boun Handicapped r 
A Criticul Analysis 

Hariy J. linker, Fnrni^r Divmnr of Hpucial Kihicatbil. 
Detroit Public Schools . 

July 17- Rehabilitutitui : Hevolution or Regression 

Dr. Seyniour Kulko, l%chiarric Cjjii^iiltant, Department of 
Rehahilitarinn (Hmte of California) 

July 24=— Rehuhilitution and Poverty 

Dr. Nrarrin Ackvv, I-rofc^sor of CnnnHclnr Eilucation, Uiii- ^ 
ver^^ity nf Oregon 

July 31™I)Qvy]<spmgni of Cnninutuncles 

Mary Rdlley, Professor of ()et'i!pati(inal llicrapy, Univer- 
i^iry f)f Snuthcrii Califfn nin 

Aurtu,st 7^-DynuniicH of SuhstanaQ, Ahuno and Management 

Dr* Vernelle Po^^. Chief Phyi^ician, Alcolionsni Service Long 
Ikach (Jenern! Mnspital; Cnnniinator of Alcoholism Prn- 
piamH. LJ.R.C. SchnnI nf MviUdiw^ Research and Traininff 
Divit^inn 



